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New Jersezy, Paterson. ; New Yor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
EDUCATIONAL. Bag momen itn ee ae bent BRIGHAM INSTITUTE FOR [=vine INSTITUTE.—A home school 
OWLES ART SCHOOL. LS reopens September 17, 1890. oe Admits ~ with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
Naw Yous, New York. Instructors: Smyth and Welly eer Beant am ee Seana, Seance Someanies Sibe 
CHERMERHORN’S Ernest L. Masor, ae aoe Ph.D., Principal. 
ee =8 at AGENCY. Axssott GRAvVEs, Mercy A. Battery, New Jersey, Newton. - ARMA wibisdcsc aia 
Oldest erablished 185, ae eS eee, Ase Sanam EWTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. New Yorux, Oswego. 


3 East 14TH Sraeer. N. Y. 


New York, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Harotp C. Coox, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 





The eighth year of this well-established School opens 
October 1. Superior in equipment, and in arrange- 
ment for convenience and comfort ; modeled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies,Portraiture, and Illustrating. 
Class in Modeling and Interior Decoration. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above, F.M.Cow es. 





Conyecticut, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY combines over 50 


ears’ experience Le oe. best modern 
methods, and offers rare advan’ to parents see 

ing a school of healthful Seog where their boys 

wil il receive thorough individual instruction, home 

a — ms careful attention to health 
sical trainin: 

and physica’ Wu. J. Berrs, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 





Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
(Gp oLnan HILL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Miss Emily Nelson, Princi- 
pal; i ae 8. Gibson, A ‘Associate Principal. Cir- 
culars forwarded on application. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ILLSIDE. MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls and Young Ladies reopens October 2, 
1890. College Preparatory and Gene Courses of 
Study. Extended and thorough instruction in music, 
instrumental and vocal, art, modern languages, 
physical culture, and elocution. 
Connecticut, Stamford. 
MERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE.-— 
Reopens September 3. Prepares both sexes for 
business. Cae Banking. Tele Telegra ny Short- 
hand, Typewriting, etc., taught thoroug Cata- 
logues sent on app! ication. 


Connecticut. Hartford. 
QcHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS. 

Branch School of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
For Men and Women. Opens Oct. 1, 1890. Graded 
system of instruction in all branches of music, with 
special reference to fitting students for Church Posi- 
tions. Special courses in all branches. Faculty: 
Messrs. A. R. Parsons, New York; E. N. Anderson, 
Worcester; Homer A. Norris, Boston; and other 
eminent musicians. For circulars and information 
address KE. E. Arres, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
HE ELDERAGE.-—Family and Day 


School for Young Ladies. The Misses Banas, 
Principals. Circulars sent on application. 


CommgoriouT, Hartford. 
Mee oe and College Pre- 
: School for Girls. ey rere a year 
“ BR -yy gt 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 


privileges of the Cptoentiy, | open to every 
Christian dgtomination , Paorsseo Ses Gooma er, 

0 . . 
Samuel Harris, George P. Fisher, a 0. Braatow 
Geor, Harper, rank orter, 
Mark’ Bailey. Begins Se r catalogue or 
fuller information, apply = Prof. y 2 Day, 
Dean of the Facultv. 


CaurrorntA, Nordhoff, Ventura Co. 
A *E4E OF OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 


midway in a & proving and course of study 
often means RAE bealt — Me Are 
and more successful life. 

versity, with experience in FM ans wer hd two 
or three boys of any age on his fruit ranch in the Ojai 
Valley in Southern California and give particular at- 
tention to their instruction and to their health. The 
ravch is most healthfully and conveniently sit 

on the foothills, 1,200 feet above the sea. 15 miles in- 
land, being 35 miles from the city of Santa Barbara, 
and near post-office, churches. oa and hotels. 
Plenty of riding, huvting, and fish’ The ranch 
houses are large and newly built. C 
cordially invited. ferences will be given and rec- 
quired. 8. D. Taacner, A.B., LL.B., Yale Univ. 


Iuurnois, Rockford. 
RoeCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG 
WOMEN. Forty-second —. Full college 
and preparatory_ courses. Byes 
music and art. Resident 
has a fine gymnasium buildi 
for the Sargent system of wor! 
show that delicate girls 
ttrength while pursuing 


























he ola 
ler” courses 0! en i 


Cajalogue, with ful with full particulars FA to —— re- 
ulremen a) 
ence Tak aie to ad dmissio +7 fall of ’90 or later is 


invited. Address Rockford Seminary, Lock Box 9, 
Rockford, I. Saran F, ANDERSON, 





Please mention — tian Union. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
B SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 1. Address Hon. EB. H. Baxnsrz, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 


Massacuvusetts, Springfield. 
C HILDS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 


Largest and best Business College in Western 
New England. 
Send for catalogue. Mention this paper. 








Massacuusetts, Boston. 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Thorough preparation for the Institute of Tech- 
nology, for Business, and for College. In all 
classes Special Students are received. Particular 
attention to Girls and Young Children. Un- 
usual care of health. The sixty-second annual cat- 
alogue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten teach- 
ers is in charge uf Miss Lucy WHEELOcK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. 





Massacuusetrs, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
SS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 


tober 1, 1 
8u vad 0} ities for the study of Language, 
Lite on , and Philosophy. 





Massacuusetrs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 


Young Ladies enlarged. Pupil adit 18, a, Ps 
modeled Sd enlarged. 1 
and Wellesle 


and WORYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 

Massacnvusetrs, Boston. 

"owe, sy tama maga ——. OF 
™: F. 


= attod for stage or Dat 
mp, Prato Pipl ed for 





jannanp, 
form 


A Superior Home School for Boys. Best moral, 
Bion ai py ieee asta ce 
01 r pure. zo 
2. J, Witson, A.M., Principal. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 





New Jersty, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges. 
Scientific Schools, or Business. 
E. H. Coox, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 





New Yorx Crry, New York, 525 Park Avenue, 
corner of Sixty-first Street. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation the 


and other ; 
FY to 


terms, 
Mary 





New York, White Plains. 
LEXANDERINSTITUTE. Military 
Boarding School. Twenty-two miles from New 
York City. Rez ies ~ Re collens < or = pees for 


b 
— “ee oO. R. ware A.M. Ph.D. 





New York, Auburn. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. The term opens September 17, 1890. 
For catalogue or other information address Wriu1s J. 
Brgcuer, Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N, Y. 





New York, New York, 343 Madison Avenue. 
ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


egrees given by —— College. Fall en- 
trance pecan A el begin September 29. Freeschol- 
arship of $150 offered to the eke iat asses the 
best wy for admission to the Freshman 
class. cal and Chemical Laboratories admit- 
ting special aoe dom Circulars upon application tc 





Massacuusetts, Worcester. 
HE et ae SCHOOL.—Miss Kimball’s 


Day and Boarding School for be od is finely lo- 
cated int the meg ~ K city of Worceste: jo 


— Dorit < fy ~ setts Te Ad- 


Desirable bene 





Micniean, Kalamazoo. 
js FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Sept. eS College Prepa 


rses of study. Fine advantages in Music 
advance “Hieam a ¥ or ply Send 
for catalogue No. H. IsaBELLA 





New Hampsniee, Kingston. 
QANBORN SEMINARY prepares both 
sexes for any college or scientific school. Excel- 
lent general course. Expenses very low. For cata- 
logue address CHaries H. Cuarx, A.M., Principal. 


y: 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
A Young Ladies’ Family and Day School. 
42d year. College preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SamMvugeL Waits Book, A.M. 





New York, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 





New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M. FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR rata. 244 Lenox 
Avenue. Twelfth year begins Sept. 30. 
puvils. § $600. Piano and sight-reading instruction by 
Damrosch. College preparatory course. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
SS BULKLEY’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Wednesday, September 17. 





New York, New York, 175 West 73d Street. 
ADEMOISELLE VELTIN.-— Schoo 


for Girls reopens September 29. Kindergarten 
conducted entirely in French. 





New York, Brooklyn, 147 Montague Street. 
M5: DE SAUSSURE. 
Boardiog Department of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. Pupils received also for Literature and 
Art. Circulars sent on application. 





New York, New York, 22 East 54th Street. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls reopens Oct. 2. Collegiate, reganetery 
and Primary dep’ts. Kindergarten, Froebel meth 





New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 
NORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y. A first- 
class boarding-school for ladies. High course of study. 
Ample grounds. Newly furnished. Healthy 4d 


a ns Sept. 10. Rev. LaRoy F. Gairrin, A.M., 





New York, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMINARY 


for Girls. College preparatory, Primary, and 
Classical courses. For terms, etc., address Gro. W. 
Cook, Ph D. 





New York, Cornwall-ou.-Hudson. 
EW YORK MILITARY peerage rt 


For illustrated catalogue of 71 


Col. CO. J. Wricut, B.8., A.M., Superin = 





New York, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. Order P. mme for 1890-’91 and piet- 


ure. Among the hills, 32 miles from New York. 





New York, Claverack. 
rhe (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 
= River Institute. Healthfully and beau- 
tfully To eced in the Hudson River Valley. Affords 
superior ———— for thorough and systematic edu- 
es = = — anak oan attention 
given Adayay | ‘aculty of ex jen 
-_ teachers he uotellectual, social, moral, an phyal- 
it = cae d Music and Art ape hig 





New Jensey, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 


and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Montclair is the moet beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern larguages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mrs. Bisset, 
Miss BRADFORD, 
60 Piymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 





New Jersey, Jers-y City. 
—p™= BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, isthe schoo! of schools. Cata- 
logue ‘* A’? will be sent to all applicants. 
Wm. E. Draxz, Principal. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
LiMs thorovgh HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 
A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Opens Septembe 





5 W. Mozey, A.M., Principal. 





New Jenszy, Elizabeth. 
M. M. HUNT will se er —.- 


24 the school formerly known as 
English and’ Propel Bouring and Day Bchoo! 
Young Ladies and Girls. —_ 





grade 37th year oe. Send for ine 
rated catalogue. ox. A.M., Pres. 





New Yorx, New York, 1,961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Unusual advantages for boarding pupils. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley and other Colleges. Re- 
opens Oct. 1. Miss North and Miss Barnes, Principals. 





New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty 
miles from New York City. Healthful, home- 


like, a h, progressive. Twenty-fifth year begins 
Septe: ber 5." Send for ill ustrated cireular with ref- 
qoeneee. Gro. C. Surra, A.M. 





New York, Elmira. 
} pane aed COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Course of equal to that of the best Colleges, 
including Cy poems, and Special Courses. 
Superior advantages i in Music and Art. Building with 
modera improvements ; ean b 
nished wit! .. 
Museum, an 
Rev. CHas. Tos Norpen, D.D., President. 





New York, New York, 7 West 84th Street. 
pAse CLASSICAL DAY SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Sep- 
tember 24 with increased facilities in every depait- 
ment. Coll: giate, Preparatory, Primary, and Kin- 
dergarten. Accommodates also six boarding ils, 

Mrs. Lewis and Miss Keusry, A.M., Prioc ano 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
P. M. I —POUGHKEEPSIE MILI- 
* TARY INSTITUTE. Dr. Waz- 
RIvG and Son, Principais. Boys of all ages fitted for 
Business or for College. Address Principals P. M. I. 





New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE.—A School of 


the highest grade on the west bank of the a. 
son, _~ -five miles from New York. Preparato 
Work f Zomng Men, College for Ladies; Twelve 
Mo. dg ourses of Study. Steam heat, pleas- 
ant home, and — Neath. An endowment takes 
ladies at $200. aoe ear opens Sept. 17. Send for 
Catalogue. ANNISTER, A M., Principal. 





New Yorn, New York City, 54 and 56 W. 55th Ut. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Fifty-second year. Session opens September 
24, Full collegiate and post-graduate courses. 
i? a'e and boarding departments, Address Dr. 
. W. Samson, President, or Mra. &. 8. West, Lady 
rrincipai. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, at '* The 
Castle.”’ 


T. JOHN’S (of New York) RESIDENT 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Eighteenth 


ear. Puvils prepared for tre and ae or 
arvard Examinations. ee RVING. 





New Yor«, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL.—A Prepar 
atory School for Boys. Sixth yea begins Sep 
tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New Yorx, Albany. 
Tas ALBANY ACADEMY.-—Seventy- 
seventh year. Pre boys f 
siontde chpol” Twenty talile boys’ Stas 


small groups in 
ENRY P, Warren, A.B.. Principal. 





New Yor, Canandaigua. 
(7 S4uGEs PLACE SCHOOL. For 
Young Ladies. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 17 
Miss Carotivx A. Comstock, President. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
ill reopen Sept. 17. 


W. Mercaur, Principal. 








New York, New York, 63 Fifth Avenue, 
Ts MISSES GRAHAM (Successors 

to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Established in 1816. Reopens 
Wednesday, October 1. 





For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see page 380. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ¥ | ; 
TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 
New York, January 24, 1890. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co n- 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1889. 


; : ; Sing'e Copies 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


verong tage my Reve dey} $4,116,629 4 To all countries in the Postal Union add $1.56 for postage; Australia and New Zealand, add $1.04; South EF XT R A C T 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Africa, add $4 16 

ID cobs ssisowopianscaconcke pune 1,386,134 87 CLUB RATES. 
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Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
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miums and Ex- 
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EBB, TH MA ; tT . 1 6 1 7 D a 1 9 20 Makes the purest, cheapest, and best 


Beef Tea. 


, ; BLISS, gusr: y AMSINCK. " C U Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Ton ». Ht PRET. RUSREL - HOADLEY 93 94 a ee 296 27 Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
} cS P. JOSE v1. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL DAY One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN. of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 30 Genuine only with 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. Justus'von Liebig’s 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President, — [signature as shown, 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


We. give our readers on this page a view of the 
Grant Monument as it will appear from the 
river when completed. The architect whose de- 
signs have been chosen by the Grant Association is 
Mr. John H. Duncan, of this city. His plans in- 
clude a grand memorial hall and a depressed 
mortuary chamber, resembling that of the tomb of 
Napoleon in the Hotel des Invalides, Paris, with a 
double sarcophagus, where will repose the mortal 
remains of General Grant and his wife. The gen- 
eral attempt has been toward unity in treatment, 
dignity and repose in style, and an unmistakable 
monumental effect. The architecture is Greek, the 
lower part being Doric and the upper part Ionic. 
The dimensions will be, 100 feet 
square on the ground line, and a 
total height of 160 feet, or 290 
feet from the surface of the Hud- 
son River. On four columns in 
front of the portico will stand 
equestrian statues of Grant’s four 
principal generals, and 6n its front 
will be a typical group of stat- 
uary. The designs are so drawn 
as to admit of the construction of 
a part of the monument with the 
funds already in hand—$150,000 
or $160,000; the total cost of the 
whole as shown in our cut would 
be at least $500,000. It is natural 
to suppose that the positive steps EE 
taken by the Grant Association in =~ 
deciding upon a design for the mau- 
soleum and in pressing the matter 
forward definitely will result in a 
reawakening of public interest in 

the matter. The fame of Grant is 

a National cause for congratulation, 

and, wherever his tomb may stand, 

it is for the whole Nation to join 

in honoring him. The argument 

that because the memorial is to 
stand in this city only its people 
should contribute to its erection is 
specious in the extreme. New 

York citizens have already given 

large sums for this purpose; why 
should not all who revere the 
memory of the greatest soldier of 

our times aid in the work? For 

the cut given herewith we are in- 
debted to the courtesy of the New 

York “ Herald.” 





* * 


~ 

Reciprocity in the United States Senate has taken 
on what appears to us a curious form, one, at least, 
which calls for some thoughtful consideration from 
those who look further than the next election in their 
estimate of political action. The Senate has adopted, 
by a vote of 37 to 28, the nays being all Demo- 
cratic with the added votes of Senators Ed- 
munds and Evarts, an amendment proposed by 
Senator Aldrich to the Tariff bill. As amended 
the bill leaves certain articles, such as sugar, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, hides, etc., free, but provides that 
the President may, in his discretion and by proc- 
lamation, at any time take them off from the free 
list and make them subject to certain duties speci- 
fied in the act, as against any country which, in his 
judgment, is imposing duties upon the products of 
the United States which, in view of the free intro- 
duction of their sugar, etc., he deems to be “ recip- 
rocally unequal and unreasonable.” What is pe- 


culiar about this clause, the reader will observe, is 
its investment of the President with legislative 
power. For the act of the President is not a merely 
magisterial or executive one. It is not left for him 
by proclamation to declare certain articles free or 
the reverse, on certain conditions theretofore de- 
termined by Congress. He is himself to determine 
what are equal and reasonable and what unequal 
and unreasonable duties levied by a foreign govern- 
ment on our productions, and on this judgment he 
is to impose a tariff or not at his discretion. 


* * 
* 


The framers of the Constitution undoubtedly in- 
tended to confine all legislative powers to Congress 
and all executive powers to the President. We 
have long had Senators and Representatives practi- 
cally exercising executive powers by making in 
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nee of the House and the Senate, which, since a ma- 
jority of both houses is Republican, may be expected 
to agree upon the points at present at issue between 
the two bodies. Meanwhile the Senate will take up 
some of the more urgent House measures now 
pending, excluding the new Election bill, but 
including the Anti-Lottery bill, the bill for the 
relief of the Supreme Court, a bill making eight 
hours a day’s work for laborers in Government em- 
ploy, a bill to place telegraph companies under the 
operation of the Inter-State Commerce Law, and 
some others of less public importance. 
* * 
~ 


The re-election of Speaker Reed to the House of 
Representatives by a plurality, as briefly noted last 
week, of between four and five thousand—upwards of 
two thousand more than he has ever received before 
—is apparently as great a surprise 
to his political admirers as it is to his 
political opponents. The election, 
indeed, amounted to what is called 
a.“ walk-over,” and, in so far as his 
own Congressional District can give 
it to him, is a complete vindication 
of his course as Speaker of the 
House. It is no longer true that 
“as Maine goes so goes the Union,” 
but the apparent apathy of the 
Democrats and the unmistakable 
enthusiasm of the Republicans con- 
stitute a strong indication that no 
political capital can be made by 
the Democratic party out of the 
Speaker’s course in counting a quo- 














rum, in spite of past precedents, and 
so enabling the Republican majority 
to recast the Rules. The result of 
this vote does not alter our opinion, 
expressed at the time, that the 
Speaker exceeded his legitimate au- 
thority, and that supporting him in 
so doing sets a dangerous precedent. 
But it confirms our opinion, also ex- 
pressed at the time, that the Demo- 
cratic leaders have chiefly them- 
selves to thank for the political 











revulsion—which is hardly of di- 
mensions sufficient to be called a 
revolution. Under Mr. Randall’s 
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reality, though not in form, the appointments in 
their respective districts ; and now we have the 
President armed with legislative powers—if the 
Aldrich amendment passes the House—and in- 
trusted, within certain limits, with that function 
which, ever since the days of Charles I. in Eng- 
land, has been an exclusively legislative function in 
all English-speaking countries; namely, the impo- 
sition of taxes. We have no such reverence for 
our fathers as forbids us from thinking that the 
sons can improve upon the precedents of the past ; 
but if we have interpreted this proposed action 
aright, it is certainly so radical a departure from 
the principles of our Constitution, to say nothing 
of the experience of our English ancestors, that it 
ought to be very seriously pondered before we 
finally enter upon it. It may be added that the Sen- 
ate has passed the Tariff bill, with amendments, in- 
cluding the reciprocity clause above referred to, and 
the bill will now go to a joint committee of confer- 


leadership the House was bound 
hand and foot by its Rules and 
handed over to a helpless captivity 
to an insignificant minority, which 
practically enjoyed, and not infre- 
quently exercised, a veto power 
over any legislation with which 
it was not pleased. The American people are 
glad—of this we have no doubt—to see the 
bonds cut and the House released and enabled 
to transact business ; and the result having been 
accomplished, they do not stop to inquire care 
fully as to whether the method was according 
to precedent or not. The value of the achieve- 
ment appeals to their judgment, and the bold- 
ness of the doing of it to their imagination; and 
these have won for Mr. Reed—it is evidentin his own 
district, it is probable throughout the country—the 
admiration of all of his own party and of not a few of 
the party opposed to him. No evils having resulted 
and no immediate evils being threatened, even those 
who would criticise his course are inclined to be 
silent, and to acquiesce in the methods employed 
because of their approval of the result attained. 
The election has already put Mr. Reed's name in 
the list of probable Presidential candidates for 
1892. 
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The strike of the dock laborers at Southampton, 
England, seems to have been as badly managed by 
the leaders as was that on the New York Central 
road. The matter should have been referred to the 
so-called London Executive, or central authority of 
the labor unions. Because of the failure so to do 
the dockers were compelled at first to rely on local 
aid alone, and when at last the Executive took up 
the matter, the money appropriated was so small 
as not to carry the strikers over the crisis. The 
objects of the strike were two: increase of wages 
and recognition of the unions by the companies. 
The last object has altogether failed ; the first has 
succeeded only in part, a very small concession in 
wages having been made by some companies. How 
wretched is the pittance earned by these men, of 
whom some skill and great muscular strength 
are required, may be seen from the fact that 
they were eager to accept wages of twenty- 
three shillings—that is, a little over five dollars 
—a week. The latest news from the scene of the 
strike states that the dock companies have decided 
on a general lockout of those who have not already 
acceded to their terms. Mr. John Burns, whose influ- 
ence with English workingmen is enormous, is re- 
ported to be in favor of the continuance of the 
strike. It is unfortunate for the strikers that pub- 
lic sympathy should have been alienated from them 
at the outset by their riotous demonstration on 
Tuesday of last week. They stoned the office and 
house of the Mayor of the city, besieged the gates 
of the dock, resisted the police, and even stood up 
against the troops sent to assist the police, until 
driven back at the point of the bayonet. The coun- 
sels of John Burns, Michael Davitt, and Cunning- 
hame Graham for order and quiet immediately pre- 
vailed, however, and it was only the first day of 
the strike that was marked by riot and bloodshed. 


* * 
= 


The double-headed boycott between the brick 
makers, brick dealers, and brick handlers continues 
to grow in complexity. We have already related 
the origin of this compound boycott. Briefly re- 
capitulated, the facts are these: Four firms of 
brick manufacturers in Verplanck, N. Y., refused to 
accede to the demand of the Knights of Labor to 
_ employ none but union men; thereupon the trades 
delegates of this city ordered dealers in brick to 
refuse to receive the product of the Verplanck 
makers, under pain of boycott. The threat proved 
effectual, and no dealers here dared use the pro- 
hibited brick. In reprisal the manufacturers voted 
in association to refuse to send any brick to this 
market so long as these four of their number were 
boycotted. The result is that the few thousand 
bricks now in the city are rapidly being used up; 
and while it is true that a few are still being 
brought into the market, the boycott of the manu- 
facturers is, on the whole, effective, and a brick 
famine seems imminent. The latest development 
of the trouble is the proposal of the manufacturers 
to move their own men, horses, and carts to this 
city—their yards being now closed—and to handle 
the brick for the builders themselves, leaving the 
dealers and handlers in the cold. Neither side 
seems desirous of arbitration, though the State 
Board of Arbitration has attempted to get the mat- 
ter before it. The Verplanck manufacturers assert 
that the original trouble grew out of the fact that 
the Knights of Labor refused to abide by a decision 
of the State Board of Arbitration in matters pre- 
viously submitted to it. The whole affair is a 
striking illustration of the truth of our remarks last 
week on injurious ideas about “the solidarity of 
labor.” To assert that the refusal of a country 
manufacturer to accede to the demands of a local 
trades-union is to come under the rule “ An injury 
to one is an injury to all,” to such anextent as to 
throw the builders, dealers, handlers, ’longshoremen, 
and all kindred employments out of work in a great 
metropolis, is, on the face of it, grossly unjust, and 
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is absurdly inadequate to right the injuries com- 
plained of. 
* s * 

If the strikers on the New York Central Rail- 
road really expected that Chauncey M. Depew 
would interfere in their favor on his arrival from 
Europe, they either exercised little judgment them- 
selves or gave him credit for much less than he 
possesses. Mr. Depew is too wise a man to jump 
into a quarrel which he has been so fortunate as to 
escape, and take upon himself a responsibility which 
does not truly devolve upon him. If the strikers 
had wished Mr. Depew’s judgment and action upon 
their grievances, they should have awaited his return 
from Europe and presented the case to him before 
it had been foreclosed by the action of the Vice- 
President and the Board of Directors. The attempt 
to convert the old motto, “ Strike, bat hear,” into 
“ We will strike ; do you hear?” is not and ought 
not to be a success. When the ex-trainmen last 
week came by delegation before Mr. Depew, he re- 
plied, as they might have reasonably anticipated he 
would and must, “The case has been closed; the 
action of Mr. Webb has been approved by the 
Board of Directors, and I can do nothing to reopen 
it.” It must, at the same time, be recognized that, 
while the strike is practically over and the strikers 
are hopelessly defeated, the corporation is still suf- 
fering seriously from its effects. The same paper 
which contains a report of Mr. Depew’s interview 
with the ex-trainmen contains a paragraph report 
of a disastrous railroad wreck on the New York 
Central Railroad, Hudson River Division, owing to 
a misplaced switch. In this case there appears to 
be no indication of any wrecking of the train, and 
the presumption, in the absence of any more defi- 
nite information from the reticent railroad officers, 
is that the disaster was caused by an inexperienced 
and incompetent switch-tender. 

* * 
* 

The recent revelations in Pans about General 
Boulanger’s financial backing and political alliances 
cannot be said to have injured his reputation, for 
personally and politically he had none left to lose. 
But they do detract seriously from the moral strength 
of the party of moderate monarchism. However 
hopeless the cause of the Legitimists, the party has 
always possessed dignity. Now the friends of the 
Comte de Paris seem to have used money and in- 
fluence to assist Boulanger, though quite convinced 
that he was a charlatan and an upstart, solely 
with the 4dea that whatever injured the cause of 
conservative republicanism would, in the end, inure 
to the benefit of the monarchist party. It was 
with this notion that the Duchesse d Uzes contrib- 
uted, as she admits, 3,000,000 frances to the Bou- 
langists. M. Mermeix, the author of the revela- 
tions regarding Boulanger’s attempts to sell out his 
party to either the Bonapartists or the Comte de 
Paris, was formerly editor of Boulanger’s organ. 
The ardent supporters of the latter have challenged 
M. Mermeix to fight seven duels, and have insulted 
and perhaps thrashed him on the street. But this 
can hardly be considered a satisfactory answer to 
the specific charges of corruption and treachery. 
The correspondent of the London “Times” sums 
up the whole matter thus: 

‘“*In this astounding affair some have bought and oth- 
ers have sold themselves, well knowing the nature of the 
transaction, but there are others, highly honorable people, 
who have sold themselves without being conscious of the 
character of their action. Still, all seemed to consider their 
country as something that it was entirely proper to turn to 
account and to make the most of, and no one appears to have 


placed the welfare of the Fatherland above personal in- 
terests.”” 


Another illustration of the deplorably low tone of 
morals in French politics is seen in the case of M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu. This well-known financier and 
economist is a Moderate Republican of conservative 
and reasonable ideas. He was recently elected as 
a Deputy from Lodéve by a majority of about 
twenty ; the returns were revised, however, by the 
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local committee of revision, which in the most bare- 
faced way accepted ninety-one ballots that had 
been rejected at the polls. This returned a Radical 
candidate to the Chamber of Deputies. The whole 
matter was brought before the Chamber, and the 
facts were too clear for dispute, but the Radical 
majority purposely delayed action from month to 
month, until at last the new election ordered in 
Lodéve took place under a new registration which 
had been carried out by the local officials, who 
were of the extreme Radical faction, and who 
coolly struck off from the lists the names of some 
four hundred voters known to be friendly to M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu. Hardly anything done under the 
Third Empire can surpass this in political crimi- 
nality.. 


* * 
id 
It is certainly a disgrace to the American flag 


‘that the shooting which resulted in the death of 


General Barrundia should have been allowed:to 
take place under a United States flag, on a United 
States vessel, and in the presence of two United 
States men-of-war. The facts, as unofficially re- 
ported, appear to be, in brief, that General Barrun- 
dia took passage on the American Steamship Com- 
pany’s boat at Acapulco; that when the ship 
arrived at Champerico, Guatemala, the Guatemalan 
authorities sent off two boat-loads of soldiers and 
demanded that he be surrendered to them. The 
demand was refused, and after some delay the 
steamship was allowed to depart. On the evening 
of the same day, on the arrival at San José, the 
demand was repeated, reinforced by another boat- 
load of soldiers. Two United States gunboats in 
harbor were asked for assistance, and refused to do 
anything for want of orders. By some method 
yet to be explained, the Guatemalan authorities 
secured the signature of the American Minister, 
Mr. Mizner, to a paper apparently authorizing the 
arrest of General Barrundia, and the captain of 
the steamship yielded to the authority of the Ameri- 
can Minister. When the arrest of General Bar- 
rundia was attempted he drew his pistol and fired 
on the officers, who returned his fire, finally killing 
him. By what right the American Minister as- 
sumed to exercise quasi-judicial functions and 
authorize the arrest of General Barrundia on a 
United States vessel ; what motive was brought to 
bear upon him to induce him to violate the unbroken 
precedent of American history—for we have always 
refused to extradite foreigners charged with politi- 
cal offenses—remains to be explained, and there is 
not a little public impatience in Washington and 
elsewhere for the official letter of the American 
Minister, which the State Department is said to be 
awaiting, and without which it very properly de- 
clines to express any opinion respecting this appar- 
ently extraordinary occurrence. Even if it be true, 
asthe New York “Evening Post ”’ contends, that 
a merchant vessel in a foreign port is subject to the 
action of the local authorities in arresting parties 
who are subject to their jurisdiction, it is also true 
that it ought to be within the power, and certainly 
is within the right, of such a ship to protect its 
innocent passengers from the hazard of such indis- 
criminate shooting as was practiced on the Ameri- 


can steamer in this case. 


* * 
* 


Our readers will remember, perhaps, the sermon 
published in The Christian Union a few weeks ago 
which was delivered last spring by the Rev. J. L. 
Scudder, of Jersey City, in which he advocated a 
larger equipment of our churches for the purpose 
of reaching young men by means of gymnasiums, 
reading-rooms, and other kindred attractions. The 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, gives in 
the present issue of The Christian Union an ac- 
count of a church which is thus equipped. Besides 
audience-room, social room, Sunday-school room, 
lecture-room, and the like, there is a gymnasium, 
dining-room, library and reading-room, an en- 
tertainment hall, and various offices and class- 
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rooms. We especially call the attention of our 
readers to the paragraph of Mr. Titsworth’s 
article beginning with the question “How does 
it work?” We desire to indorse, in the most 
emphatic manner, his expressed conviction that 
provision for entertainment and social life of 
whatever kind must he subsidiary to the preaching 
of the Gospel and the conduct of public worship, 
and also his expressed conviction, confirmed by 
experience, that these innovations in church work 
will not straightway introduce the millennium, nor 
at once convert the masses, nor even immediately 
fill up the church and the Sunday-school. If any- 
thing is clear in Christ’s teaching, it is that spiritual 
work is and must be slow. The processes cannot be 
accelerated, and these extraordinary measures will 
be useful only in case they are not made substitutes 
for spiritual activity. The gymnasium and even 
the billiard-room may be aids to the preacher, the 
Sunday-school, and the prayer-meeting, but cannot 
take their place, nor do their work. 


* * 
* 


Our readers will find on another page a brief 
biographical sketch of Canon Liddon, of England, 
whose sudden death was announced by cable last 
week. He was, next to Archdeacon Farrar, per- 
haps the most popular preacher in the Established 
Church, as he was one of its foremost scholars. In 
structure of mind and style of oratory he was, how- 
ever, the antipodes of Archdeacon Farrar. Arch- 
deacon Farrar is in his sympathies broad, in his 
temperament hopeful, in his thought imaginative, 
in his style rhetorical. He wins his auditors by his 
humanity, charms them by his pictures, pleases and 
inspires them by his hopefulness, and carries them 
with him by a torrent of ardent words. Canon Lid- 
don was by nature a recluse and a student, who lived 
in the spiritual world and was unfamiliar with mod- 
ern life except in its intellectual and scholastic forms. 
We are not aware that he ever took an active part, 
as did Archdeacon Farrar, in the discussion of such 
this-world’s themes as the temperance and labor 
problems. His power in the pulpit was that of one 
who brings with him the exalted mood and clear 
and clarifying atmosphere of the spiritual life, and 
his face not infrequently seemed to shine like that 
of Moses descending from the Mount. He was by 
temperament a devout ecclesiastic, and under differ- 
ent training might have made a Benedictine friar or 
a Carmelite monk ; was aleader in the High Church 
party ; was bound by his scholarship and his rever- 
ence to the traditions of the past, and was therefore 
constitutionally conservative in all his teaching ; in 
mental stracture logical, with a warm heart, but 
little or no passion or imagination ; in style severely 
simple. The High Church party in England is 
apparently undergoing a division into the High- 
Broad and the High-Narrow. The former, led by 
Principal Gore, the editor of “ Lux Mundi,” while 
nsisting on the Church idea and the apostolic suc. 
cession as essential ty it, is in sympathy with what 
is called the New Theology; to speak more ac- 
curately, it is Greek in theology while Roman 
in ecclesiasticism. The other is Roman in theology 
as well as in ecclesiasticism; and of this division 
Canon Liddon was perhaps the most distinguished 
representative. It is an open secret in England 
that he was very much disturbed by the publication 
of “ Lux Mundi,” and that among the last acts of 
his life was his endeavor, characteristically by cor- 
respondence rather than by publication, to neutral- 
ize what he thought was loose and misleading :in its 
theology. He was engaged at the time of his death 
on a life of Dr. Pusey, of whom he was a pesmael 
friend and a great admirer. 


* ¥* 
= 


The “ American Missionary,” which, if we mis- 
take not, has been a strenuous supporter of the con- 
tract school system, under which the Government 
makes appropriations to schools under the control 
of different denominations, calls attention in its 
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September number to the recent action of the United 
States Senate on the Indian Appropriation bill as 
“a marked instance of denominational favoritism.” 
It states that in 1889 the Roman Catholics received 
from the Government for Indian schools $356,000, 
as against $204,000 for all other denominations. 
(We think these figures not exactly accurate, but 
the inaccuracy does not affect the general result.) 
Not content with this, the Roman Catholic Bureau 
of Missions in Washington urged further appro- 
priations, and, when the Indian Office declined, ob- 
tained, first from the House of Representatives and 
then from the Senate—in the latter body in spite 
of the adverse report of the Senate Committee— 
appropriations of aid to three additional Roman 
Catholic schools. The “ American Missionary ” 
closes its paragraph by saying: “ We believe in con- 
tract schools, but rather than have a foreign hier- 
archy rule in National legislation, we should prefer 
to receive no Government aid for our Indian 


schools.” 


* * 
* 


In this connection we print for the information 
of our readers a table, derived from official sources, 
showing the amount set apart for the various relig- 
ious bodies for Indian education, for each of the 
fiscal years 1886 to 1891, inclusive. The reader 
will see at a glance that under this system the Ro- 
man Catholics have received for Indian schools in 
every year nearly as much as, in some years more 
than, all Protestant and undenominational bodies 
combined. We have no fault to find with the Ro- 
man Catholics for their success in this matter. As 
we have often said, it is as wise for them to be 
united as it is foolish for Protestants to be divided, 
and if the Government is to make appropriations to 
religious bodies for religious education, it is as wise 
for the Roman Catholics to maintain an active Bu- 
reau of Missions in Washington to lobby for appro- 
priations as it is unwise for the Protestant bodies 
to work as they do, wholly independently of each 
other, and often antagonistically to each other. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that under this sys- 
tem, which is wholly out of harmony with the gen- 
eral principles of our Government, the Protestants, 
who form about five-sixths of the population and pay 
more than five sixths of the taxes, are paying money 
into the coffers of the Roman Catholic Church to 
educate the Indian races in the Roman Catholic 
religion. We commend to the careful attention of 
our readers this table, which we advise those inter- 
ested in Indian education to cut out and preserve 
for future reference : 


TABL"% SHOWING THE AMOUNTS SEF APART FOR THE VA- 
RIOUS RELIGIOUS BODIES FOR INDIAN EDUCATION FOR 
EACH OF THE FISCAL YEARS 1886 TO 1891, INCLUSIVE. 


1886. 1887 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
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$228. 259/363 $214) $376,264) $529,905] $561,950) $554,558 





* * 


We have heretofore referred incidentally to the 
enlargement of the opportunities provided for the 
religious instruction in connection with Harvard 
University. The preachers for the present year, 
besides Professor F. G. Peabody, are the Rev. 
Messrs. Brooke Herford and William Lawrence, and 
Drs. Phillips Brooks, Henry Van Dyke, and Lyman 
Abbott. The University has also provided for a 
systematic course of lectures on the Bible and Bible 
study. These lectures will be about once a week, 
and will be given by various members of the 
faculty, aided by some outside lecturers. Among 
the topics to be treated are: The literary aspect of 
the English Bible ; its relation to modern problems ; 
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its connection with the sacred books of the East ; 
the light thrown upon the Old Testament by the 
Hebrew history, and upon the New Testament by a 
knowledge of the New Testament times ; the spirit 
of the Psalms; the Sermon on the Mount; the 
teachings of Christ and the speeches of Paul. 
Attendance on these lectures will be, of course, 
wholly optional, and they are not to be connected 
with any recitations or examinations. We hope 
that the organization of this course may prove to be 
the precursor of a regular organization of a scheme 
of study of Hebrew life, laws, and literature, to be 
reckoned among the university courses, and taken 
account of in the granting of honors. 


* * 
- 


Some peculiar phases of the effects of newspaper 
sensationalism were presented in a paper read by 
Dr. F. W. Russell before the recent meeting of the 
American Social Science Association. Dr. Russell 
has devoted himself especially to the study of brain 
and nerve disorders, and he declares that not 
merely does the realistic narration of the details of 
crime cause moral and mental deterioration, but 
that to it is frequently due actual monomania and 
even criminal acts. Often, he says, a mind already 
morbid and tending toward insanity receives from 
these sensational narratives an impulse that drives 
it over the line dividing sanity from monomania. 
One instance given in illustration of this is so ex- 
traordinary that we quote it in full : 

‘“* My attention was first particularly called to this subject 

by the following occurrence. A lady patient, who had not 
come in to dinner, suddenly came hurrying through the hall 
with the daily paper in her hand and a horrified expression 
on her face. Mistrusting the cause, 1 sprang to my feet, 
snatched the paper, and demanded silence. Of course this 
episode startled and interested all my family, and only by 
decided action did I keep the matter quiet. A few days 
before a hopeless dipsomaniac had left my care, and by a 
strange fatality had met a terrible death by strychnine. 
This was elaborately reported in the daily papers, and this 
my patient had chanced upon. Intense suicidal impulse 
took possession of her, and in a few days she met death by 
her own hand, and another person, a friend of both parties, in 
a few days, reading the same account, also passed out of life. 
Here were two deaths, in different parts of the State, very 
directly traceable to the wretched energy of our newspapers, 
which impels them to publish such items.” 
Also extraordinary is Dr. Russell’s account of the 
effect produced upon sensitive, nervous people 
by newspaper reports of great storms and disasters 
from cyclones. He asserts that thousands of per- 
sons are led into terror and excessive apprehension 
through such overdrawn accounts, and that many 
actually show tangible physical symptoms of this 
nervous condition, which some doctors have dignified 
with the special medical name of astraphobia. Turn- 
ing to the effect produced by sensational newspaper 
reports of murders, the speaker asserted that at 
least two cases of murder, committed” with attend- 
ing circumstances hideous and atrocious in the ex- 
treme—one in Australia and one in the West— 
were directly traceable to the newspaper accounts 
of the Whitechapel horrors. In discussing the 
possibilities of a remedy, Dr. Russell recognized the 
difficulty of wise and practical legislation, and was 
inclined to believe that the only appeal lay to the 
public itself for the creation of a healthy sentiment 
and a determination to reject sensational and mor- 
bid papers. Should the newspaper educate the 
public or should the public educate the editors is, 
it seems to us, a question which, as the Irishman 
said, can best be answered in the affirmative both 
ways. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The directors of the Chicago 
World’s Fair have at last determined on a site, or 
rather two sites, for it has been resolved to place 
part of the Exposition at the Lake front and part 
at Jackson Park. General Carlos Ezeta has 
been formally declared President of the Republic © 
of Salvador, and has stated his policy to be to 
uphold the autonomy of the nation, to prevent 
foreign interference, and to extend the railway 
systems and the commercial interests of the country, 
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The returns from the census indicate a total 
population of about 64,000,000. This is at least 
2,000,000 less than was generally expected. It 
appears certain that the work was very carelessly 
done in some places; the New York “ Herald ” 
has printed scores of letters from persons not 
enumerated in this city, and there are loud calls for 
a recount here. The body of Captain John 
Ericsson was on Sunday traneferred from the 
American man-of-war “ Baltimore ” to the custody 
of the Swedish authorities at Stockholm, with im- 
posing ceremonies.——Secretary Windom has 
issued a call for $16,000,000 of four per cent. 
bonds, and will pay advance interest on the six per 
cents in order to‘ease the money market. There 
have been threats of revolt in the Swiss canton of 
Ticino, but no serious outbreak has occurred ; the 
revision of the constitution is the question involved. 

It is understood that the Triple Alliance (be- 
tween Germany, Italy, and Austria) has been 
renewed for seven years. Russian papers speak 
of this as tending toward lack of confidence in 
protestations of a peace policy. Moussa Bey, 
who perpetrated so many outrages on Armenian 
Christians, has been captured. The elections for 
members of the Constituent Assembly have begun 
in Brazil. It is expected that 80,000 workmen 
will be called out on strike in Australia. English 


workingmen have contributed several thousand 
pounds to the support of the Australian strikers. 
Another lineman was fatally injured by electricity 
on a pole on Broadway and Thirty-fifth Street, this 
city, on Monday. 


AFTER VACATION. 

OST of the churches to which The Christian 
Union goes take avacation. This is increas- 
ingly the practice of all churches, in village as well 
as in town, in country as well as in city. In spite 
of much cheap satire, we believe it to be a wise 
practice. The church which works vigorously nine 
months in the year will accomplish more than the 
church which works lazily for twelve. The spirit 
needs rest as well as the body; the spiritual facul- 
ties as well as the intellectual. The working church 
is also a resting church ; the church that never rests 
never truly works. The first Christian church, with 
Christ himself for its bishop, took a vacation. Christ 
set an example not only to all clergymen but to all 
churches when he said to the Twelve: “Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 
awhile.” But before they took their vacation they 
had earned it by hard work, for it was taken just 
after the first apostolic commission and the itinerant 
ministry throughout Galilee ; and they made good 
use of the result of their vacation after it was over, 
for it was followed by the commission of the Sev- 

enty and the longer itinerant ministry in Perea. 

The summer's vacation is over ; what next ? 

I. Begin work cautiously. The locomotive, after 
it has stopped to wood and water, does not start at 
a-dash at thirty miles an hoar. If the engineer 
were to give her full head of steam at the start, 
he would shake the passengers out of their seats, 
break the couplings, and not improbably mar the 
locomotive. He starts easily, and increases her 
speed by degrees. The wise horseman does not 
start on a long drive at ten miles an hour; for the 
first mile or two helets his horse warm up as a prep- 
aration for better work afterwards. The first week 
after vacation is not the best week. Begin slowly , 
take time to get the brain a-thinking. For five or 
six weeks books have been laid by and you have 
lived inthe open air. It willtake a week or two for 
your body to adjust itself to its new environment 
and its new habits. Do not expect too much of 
yourself, or of your church, or of your prayer- 
meeting, or of your Sunday-school. It is no sign 
of a misspent vacation that you cannot begin 
where you left off; rather the reverse. Have 


patience, and allow time for getting headway. Be 
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content if you see it coming, if the second Sunday 
is better than the first, and the third than the 
second. 

II. Begin your fall and winter’s church work with 
a plan. In Sunday-school, what are the lessons for 
1890-91, and what will you get out of them? 
The pastor, the Sunday-school teacher, ought to 
know what the course is, and how the best use can 
be made of it. In the prayer-meetings, what can 
you do to develop fellowship, naturalness, truthful- 
ness, life? The vacation ought to have given you 
some suggestions in answer to these questions. If 
not, it is time you began to ask yourself these ques- 
tions now ; perhaps it might be well to ask your 
officers, or the prayer-meeting itself. Recognize, 
and instigate your church to recognize, that 
there has been a vacation, and that there ought 
to be a fresh beginning. Do not wait, and do 
not let the church wait, for the Week of Prayer 
before it begins towake up and work. If it does so 
wait, the Week of Prayer is a curse, not a blessing. 

Lay out a plan for your preaching. Sermons 
ought not to be mere casual addresses. Random 
firing wins no campaign. What does your church 
need? Consider that question, and form your plans 
for preaching accordingly. You need announce 
no course to your congregation—you would better 
not ; but if you mean to produce any real spiritual 
effect, you must have something like a course in 
your own mind. Is your church fatalistic? waiting 
not on God but for God? Begin a series of Armin- 
ian sermons, telling them that they must work out 
their own salvation. Is it self-conceited, imagining 
that it is rich and strong and needs no helper ? 
Begin a series of Calvinistic sermons, aimed to 
“make God big and man little.” Is it rationalistic, 
inclined to believe nothing that is not defined and 
demonstrated? Preach to it a course of mysticism. 
Is it superstitious, putting its faith in one hemisphere 
of its brain and its reason in the other? Undertake 
to make it realize that all religious truth is ration- 
al, and all religious service a reasonable service. 
Is it afflicted with sentimentalism, never sat- 
isfied unless it is enjoying a pulpit melodrama? 
Preach practical duty. Is it afflicted with legal- 
ism, imagining that to do something which God 
commands and to abstain from something which 
God forbids is the way to please him? Preach to 
it faith and hope and love. The test of a good 
physician is his skill in diagnosis. The test of a good 
pastor is the same. Every church has its constitu- 
tional characteristic no less than the individual. 
Every year of preaching ought to be a pastoral 
course of treatment, adapted to the constitution of 
the church, and aimed at a definite and well- 
planned result. 

III. Aim at spiritual results. The phrase “revival 
of religion” is a much-abused phrase; but this is 
what every pastor and every church member should 
aim for. Not meetings, emotions, members, dress 
parade; but a real awakening of the spiritual 
nature: the conscience, the reverence, the faith 
faculty, the spiritual hope, the higher experiences 
of love. Be ambitious: not to have a church full 
of hearers, but to have hearts full of God. Preach 
to draw—not to your pews, but to Christ. 

Make sure, if the church is dead, that you are 
alive ; if cold, that you are warm; if blind, that 
you see ; if discouraged, that you are full of hope ; 
if somuolent, that the spirit of love and service ani- 
mates you. Bring to the church, to its Master, to 
their service, the reservoired energies of vacation, 
and consecrate them toa higher service. Whether 
your church observes the Week of Prayer, or Lent 
and Passion Week, begin the preparation in October. 
And remember that he who said, “Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile,” 
also worked with such energy and courage and 
vigor of life that his disciples said of him, * The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 

The bivouac is over ; the drum call has sounded ; 
forward, march ! 
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A WELCOME INTERFERENCE. 


HE New York “Tribune ” reports that at the 
close of a recent service four workingmen ap- 
proached the preacher with the announcement that 
they were a delegation from a labor organization 
in Brooklyn, and that they wished to convince the 
preacher that the views which he had advanced on 
a preceding Sunday on the labor question were 
wrong and should be retracted. The “Tribune ” 
proceeds as follows: 

“‘ Producing the newspaper, the leader read the head- 
lines of the report and said that the ideas of the preacher’s 
sermon were not the ideas which should be preached. The 
pulpit had not treated the labor organizations with proper 
consideration. True Christianity was the only thing that 
could properly solve the labor problem. But true Chris- 
tianity did not pervade the sermons preached of late upon 
organized labor.” 

The conference between the preacher and the 
protestants seems to have been conducted with dig- 
nity and courtesy on both sides, and we are rather 
puzzled to find the reporter characterizing it as an 
endeavor “to dictate what a preacher should say 
in the pulpit,” and “ a beginning so tyrannical in its 
nature, so far-reaching in its possibility, that it is 
deserving of more than a passing notice.” 

We quote this little incident for the purpose of 
saying to workingmen that we think this delega- 
tion has pursued a most admirable course, and one 
which we wish labor unions generally would imi- 
tate. We have some facilities for knowing the sen- 
timent of Christian ministers of all denominations, 
and we venture to affirm, with great positiveness, that 
there are very few ministers who think their utter- 
ances so oracular that it is impious to criticise them. 
We fully agree with this delegation in their expressed 
opinion that Christianity has in it the solvent of the 
labor problem, and we welcome this attempt, the 
first which we remember to have seen by a labor or- 
ganization, to explain the views and needs of labor- 
ing men to a Christian minister, and so to afford 
him a better understanding of their sense of 
the evils to be remedied and the method of 
remedy. 








QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


oo letters will be found on page 376 on the 

same general subject—the limitations of hope. 
Are there any? Are there any persons who have 
so sinned that there is no hope for them in this 
life? Are there any who have so sinned that there 
is no hope for them in the life tocome? We can- 
not answer the questions of these letters in full 
without turning The Christian Union into a com- 
mentary. But three statements may, perhaps, 
measurably cover the ground involved. 

I. A man may become so hardened that all the 
moral influences of which we have any knowledge 
fail to produce any influence on him. He may be- 
come “dead” in sin. He may, to use Christ’s 
language as reported by Mark, be guilty of an eter- 
nal sin ; that is, he may come into such a condition 
of sinfulness that he will not repent ; he may go so 
far from God that he will not return to him again. 
But this is very far from saying that any one who 
does repent cannot be forgiven; that any one who 
does go to the Father saying, “ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight,” will be turned 
away from his Father’s door. Nor is this differ- 
ence a theoretical one merely. It is practical. For 
it gives assurance to any one who thinks that he has 
committed what is called the ‘‘ unpardonable sin,” 
that he cannot have done so. No one has com- 
mitted it who thinks that he has committed it. No 
one is dead who is conscious; consciousness is 
proof that he is living. The symptom of eternal 
sin is insensibility ; he who is not insensible is not 
in eternal sin. 

II. Christianity is the final religion. Other re- 
ligions were preparations for it; but it is nota 
preparation for some other and further religion. 
This is what is meant by the author of the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews in the passage cited by our second 
inquirer. If a man has abandoned Judaism for 
Christianity, and then abandons Christianity in 
hope of finding something beyond that, he is in a 
delusion. The Jewish religion was a prophet ; the 
Christian religion was its fulfillment. Throw that 
away and the hope of the world’s redemption is 
thrown away—a truth which is just now applicable, 
when men are proposing to us to put Christ with 
Moses and Buddha and Socrates, and out of frag- 
ments of all their teaching to construct a new relig- 
ion. There is no constructed or constructable relig- 
ion which will reveal either the Fatherhood of God, 
the immortality of the soul, or the forgiveness of 
sin, if the religious faith embodied in the Apostles’ 
Creed be put away as an antique no longer service- 
able. 

III. No man has a right to put any limits to 
the God of hope, or to determine whom his grace 
can discover and rescue. We have the affirmative 
right to declare that his mercy endureth forever, 
that whom love can save love will save; we have a 
right to declare positively the medicine which his 
love has provided here and now, and to declare 
positively its efficacy. But whether infinite wisdom 
has other resources in the pharmacopeia of love, 
and, if so, what they are and whom they will 
cure, no one may rightly say unless he knows. 
He may guess; and if he be an optimist he will 
guess hopefully, if a pessimist he will guess de- 
spairingly. But better than to guess either way is 
to leave the question unanswered, to do our own 
work of rescuing men with the instruments for 
rescue in our hands, and not to attempt to deter- 
mine whether God has any other means, for others 
to use, in another world. In other words, on the 
one hand to declare dogmatically that God cannot 
save except in this life, or ou the other that he 
must save hereafter those not saved here, is to 
assume a knowledge which no man possesses, and a 
right to sit in judgment on God and his obligations 
and capabilities, to assume which involves an ex- 
traordinary irreverence of unconscious self-conceit 
—or would were it not so unconscious. 








LAICUS ABROAD. 


I].—-A TRAGEDY AND A COMEDY OF COMMON 
LIFE. 
WE have just been the witness of a sorrowful trag- 
edy—or, to speak more accurately, we have had a 
glimpse of the sorrowful ending of a drama which imag- 
ination can scarcely depict otherwise than as one of trag- 
edy throughout, and yet so common—oh, so common ! 
One cannot help asking whether our nineteenth century 
is, after all, so much better than the centuries past. One 
must at least assert with energy that Christianity has 
yet a great deal to do in the world before Christendom 
becomes truly Christian—that is, patterned according to 
the conception of Jesus Christ. When it has conformed 
to the teachings of the author of the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, such a drama as this will not be 
possible. 

We were sitting amidships, enjoying the quiet sea and 
the cool breeze, yet half inclined to murmur because 
there was not more breeze, a livelier sea, and greater 
tonic in the air, when Jennie, whose eyes are always 
quick to perceive any unusual commotion, called my 
attention to a little group of passengers who had gath- 
ered about the skylight which opens into the engine- 
room below, and were looking down upon something 
which had attracted their attention. Knowing how 
little it takes to gather a crowd and arouse attention 
on an ocean steamer, whose days are monotonously un- 
eventful, I questioned whether it were worth while to 
rise from my lazy posture and join the spectators, but 
a languid curiosity overpowered my inertia. Joining 
the group, I saw under the skylight, on an iron grating 
which serves as a floor, and close by the side of the pul- 
sating pistons, a poor stoker lying on one blanket, cov- 
ered, in spite of the stifling heat, to his chin with an- 
other ; his eyes half closed and his breath coming end 
going in short gasps. A comrade, grimy of face and 
rough of attire, was with tender hands putting an iced 
bandage to the sick man’s head. Presently an official 
whom I took to be the doctor came, looked at the 
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stoker, felt his pulse, gave some directions inaudible to 
us above, and went away. The poor fellow lay there 
on his iron bed half an hour or more, his breath grow- 
ing shorter and more convulsive ; once or twice a spasm 
passed over his frame; passengers came and looked 
down pityingly on the one to whom they could render 
no help ; then there was one short struggle, the eyes 
closed, and all was over. His comrades took up the 
form wrapped in the blanket which had been his couch, 
and bore it away to the forecastle. 

That afternoon, a little before four o’clock, Jennie’s 
sharp eyes again detected a gathering of passengers on 
the forward deck. We joined them, and, finding that 
preparations were going on for the burial, went down 
to the steerage deck and mingled with the sailors and 
the stokers who had gathered to witness the last funeral 
rites. Presently the captain came and took his place 
by the bulwarks, which had been opened at the steam- 
er’s bow; then four sailors came, bearing the body 
wrapped in coarse canvas and covered with the British 
flag. It was laid, feet toward the sea, upon a plank 
ready to receive it. The captain reverently read the 
beautiful service of the English Church for burial at 
sea, and, as the committal words were pronounced, the 
plank was lifted on the strong shoulders of the sailor 
pall-bearers, and, slipping from its resting-place, 
plunged into the welcoming sea the weary and worn 
body of one of the children of God. 

A little later I learned his story. He was an Eng- 
lishman, having his home at Birkenhead, a pavior by 
trade. He could find no work in England ; had heard 
that in America there was employment for all ; left 
his wife and five children in their humble home, and 
started across the ocean, hoping to find there a new and 
happier lot for those he loved. He had not much 
money, a8 one may well imagine. Landing in New 
York, he found that there was paving work there to be 
done, but he could not do it unless he belonged to the 
“ Union,” and he could not be admitted to the “ Union ” 
until he had been in the United States for six 
months. He struggled bravely on, trying to find some 
other employment till the time of probation was passed, 
but in vain. His last money was spent. He told a 
comrade on board ship that when he reached Liverpool 
he would have to borrow a penny of some one to pay 
his ferriage to Birkenhead. He was too proud, too 
nobly and self-dependently proud, to apply to the 
authorities to be sent back as a pauper. Instead, he 
asked the Cunard Company to let him work his pas- 
sage back. Thereis but one position in the steamer in 
which an unskilled man can work his passage—that of 
stoker. Weakened by insufficient food, discouraged in 
heart, utterly unfitted by his outdoor labor to live in 
the stifling heats of the furnace-room, he succumbed 
on Sunday, in twelve hours after the steamer had 
started from her pier; but he would not give up the 
unequal battle ; he returned to his work again on Mon- 
day morning, and remained until he was carried, a few 
hours later, from the furnace-room to the rough bed 
which was to become his coffin. As we thought how 
this fellow, whose face, despite the grime upon it, was 
a fine one, had loved and hoped and battled and been 
beaten, and finally lain down to die, the tears of pity 
came into our eyes, and into one heart, at least, new 
resolution was added to the vow, long since formed and 
registered, to take no ease of soul until some light is 
shed upon the problem, and some step taken toward its 
solution, how to save those below decks from being 
ground to powder while they are giving rest and ease 
to those above. 

Thursday, ufter the burial, an entertainment was 
given in the saloon, and a subscription cireulated, which 
resulted in a purse of something over one hundred 
pounds—about five hundred dollars—for the widow and 
children of the stoker, and it was handed over to the 
captain, consecrated, 1 am sure, with many a prayer 
and some tears of genuine compassion for her on 
whom the double burden of life has now fallen. 


* * 
* 


The Collegian swears—I mean vows—that the only 
way to keep one’s trunk safe in England is to sit on it 
and hold on to both handles. Our checking system is 
wholly unknown. The railroad company takes your 
trunk, puts it in a luggage van, sticks a label on it in- 
dicating its destination, and a new label at each new 
change, so that after a month’s tour in England your 
trunk is covered over with pasters ; but the company 
gives you nothing to show for your trunk, and there is 
nothing to prevent any prompt claimant from getting 
hold of it and carrying it off on its arrival at its desti- 
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nation. The experienced traveler, whenever he changes 
cars, runs forward to the luggage van to make sure 
that his luggage is transferred to the new train, and 
when he reaches the final station, especially if it be 
in a large city, he puts in his claim to his luggage ex- 
peditiously. 1f he fails to do this, it sometimes happens 
that a thief, more spry and audacious than the average, 
puts in a claim before him and drives away with the . 
trunk to parts unknown. There appears to be nothing 
to prevent the doing of this except the promptness of the 
owner and the general absence of the species known in 
the United States as hotel and railroad thieves. 

We were going from Liverpool to Lakeside and 
Windermere, thence by steamboat up the Lake to 
Ambleside, and so by coach to Grasmere, bat we 
wished to make a detour en route to Furness Abbey. 
The Collegian came in to breakfast quite delighted with 
the results of his inquiries. “I find,” he said, “that, 
we can book our luggage right through on our tickets 
to Lakeside, go on ourselves to the Abbey, return to 
Lakeside and pick up our luggage there, and so save 
all trouble of looking after it en route.” We congratu- 
lated him on his discovery, and took full advantage of 
it, putting everything, even our small hand-bags, into 
the luggage van ; though when I discovered, as I did 
after we were well on our way toward our destination, 
that the Collegian had nothing to show for the luggage, 
and moreover remembered that one of our bags had no 
mark of any kind on it to indicate ownership, I felt some 
disagreeable doubts as to the outcome. Sure enough, 
when we reached Lakeside there was no luggage there, 
but the station-master thought that he had put some 
articles answering to the Collegian’s description upon 
the boat to go up the lake, and, as our train was 
late and the boat would make no delay, we got on 
board and took our chance of finding the missing trunk 
and bags at the Ambleside landing. At Ambleside 
nothing had been heard of our baggage, and my doubt 
as to ever seeing it again became serious, and my cal- 
culation as to what this trip would cost me if I had to 
replace our clothing with English goods, involved a 
subject for an interesting mental arithmetical problem 
during the stage ride to Grasmere. The Ambleside 
station-agent thought that probably the luggage had 
been sent by rail direct to Windermere, instead of by the 
more circuitous route via Lakeside, so, while Jennie and 
I got on the stage, which had considerately waited for 
us to prosecute inquiries, the Collegian jumped upon 
the returning boat and went back down the lake as 
far as Windermere. 

An hour or two later he followed us in a private 
carriage, but brought no news as to the missing luggage, 
and, as the situation was becoming serious, we took 
our landlord into our confidence, who assured us that 
the missing articles would be sure to appear in time. 
“ Nothing,” he said, “is ever permanently lost in Eng- 
land.” But a table companion whose acquaintance we 
made at breakfast the next morning was not equally 
sanguine, and he was quite doubtful whether the rail- 
road company could be induced to pay for the luggage 
if it never turned up. Various explanations of its dis- 
Ippearance were suggested : it had gone on to Car- 
aisle ; it had stopped off at Lakeside and been sent to 
the hotel there ; it had been carried up the lake and 
dropped at some way station ; it had been left at some 
junction or other where baggage and passengers. change 
ears for Lakeside, etc., etc. The chances for a loss 
appeared to be many ; methods of recovery suggested 
were almost as numerous : going back to Liverpool 
and starting a hunt for the baggage there ; telegraph- 
ing to the hotel at Lakeside ; telegraphing to the head- 
quarters of the hotel at Liverpool; going down to 
Windermere and interviewing the railroad agent there, 
ete., ete. In the midst of the discussion, a stage-coach 
rolled up to the door, and on it I thought I spied a 
familiar-looking trunk ; in a moment I was out on the 
sidewalk, identifying trunk and bags and shawl-strap, 
all of which had come safely through from somewhere, 
somehow ; but where they stopped over night, and how 
they ever got on again, and why they came to Gras- 
mere, I shall never accurately know. Jennie had in 
half an hour every bag and trunk unpacked and all 
sent out to a painter’s close,atjhand to have the owner’s 
name painted in unmistakably distinct characters, and 
for the rest of our journeyings we shall keep our 
luggage in the same train with us, or, if we want to send 
it on, shall send it by the “ goods train” (i. ¢., express 
or freight), and take a receipt for it. 

But why do not the English railroad companies 
adopt the American checking system ? 


Yours, ete., Laicus. 
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LIFE AND WORK AT TOYNBEE HALL. 


By Rosert A. Woops. 


I Si nk meaner HALL is no longer merely an ex- 
periment. Its success in its own locality and 
the increasing number of similar establishments in 
other parts of East London fully establish this. 
The university settlement movement has been able 
‘to endure both curiosity and criticism, and it is 
now recognized as a regular part of the life of 
London. The best English culture and character 
come into its service. Its influence among the 
working people grows continually. 

The Toynbee building is arranged, as far as pos- 
sible, to suggest an English college. Entering a 
narrow arch from one of the noisiest streets, one 
finds himself in a court or “quad,” so dear always 
to the heart of a university man. The windows, 
roof, and tower strengthen the impression. Vines 
grow up the walls, and there are flowers in the 
window-boxes. During the day only a distant 
rumble is heard from the streets. In the evening 
it is delightfully quiet. The good taste shown in 
the interior arrangements, especially the generous 
plan of the drawing-room and dining-room, com- 
pletes the effect of making everything in harmony 
with the spirit of the undertaking. These sur- 
roundings serve to keep fresh the reminiscences of 
the residents, and, on the other hand, to bring the 
working people into something of the classic uni- 
versity atmosphere. 

There are about fifteen men in residence at the 
Hall. Most of them have independent means, and 
give their whole time to East End interests. The 
rest have business in the city during the day, and 
spend their evenings in some kind of social effort. 
Besides, there are a number of men called associ- 
ates, who come at intervals to attend to classes or 
clubs. Each resident, as a rule, has some special 
work, which he chooses himself and carries on as 
he thinks best. One man, who has been at the 
Hall since its establishment, has taken the Secre- 
taryship of the Charity Organization Society for 
one of the poorest districts, and has recently been 
chosen a public guardian. Another resident has 
labor organizations for his specialty, and is Presi- 
dent of one of the branches of the Dock Laborers’ 
Union. Another is Secretary of the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund for the whole of London. 
This work has grown so large that he gives most of 
his time the year round to it. Each of these men 
is recognized as having much influence in his own 
department. The main action of the Toynbee force, 
however, can be given a turn to suit the special 
needs of different times. During the dockers’ 
strike a large proportion of the men were steadily 
occupied in assisting in the work of relief. In the 
winter, education and charity receive most attention. 
In the early summer a great deal of time is given 
to the Country Holiday Fund. 

It is fundamental in the plan of the settlement 
that the residents should magnify the office of 
citizens in the localcommunity. Those who remain 
long at the Hall become voters in the Whitechapel 
district. In a recent movement for a public library 
in Whitechapel, the canvassing of two-thirds of the 
constituency was organized at Toynbee Hall. More 
than a hundred persons, associates, friends, and 
members of Toynbee classes, assisted. Four thou- 
sand voters were visited before the voting day, and 
on the voting day nearly the whole district was again 
canvassed. The result was that out of 6,100 on the 
register, more than 4,400 voted, with a majority of 
nearly four to one in favor of the library. With 
the terrible outbreak of crime in the vicinity two 
years ago, a streets committee was organized. The 
neighboring part of Whitechapel was patrolled 
nightly for six months. After that, as much im- 
provement was observed, the committee continued 
ite work only on the four noisier nights—Fridays, 
Saturdays, Sundays, and Mondays—up to January, 
1890. At that time, after thirteen weeks had gone 
by with only a single disturbed night, and that fol- 
lowing a public holiday, the patrol was discontinued. 
Much valuable evidence was collected by this com- 
mittee. Several residents are members of school 
committees in the East End. They have already 
been partly successful with a number of reforms, 
as, for instance, the introduction of more technical 
instruction, and the securing of suitable playgrounds 
for the children, with the provision that the grounds 
shall be open after school hours and on holidays. 
About half the residents serve on local committees 
of the Charity Organization Society. Two of the 
three best-directed branches in London owe very 
much to Toynbee influence. 

A large amount of social life goes on at the Hall. 
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Nearly every one who comes within the influence 
of the clubs or classes is invited some time during 
the winter to a tea party or supper party. It 
means a great deal that the residents do not merely 
shake hands with the poor people, or merely invite 
them into the drawing-room, but make provision 
besides for breaking bread with them. Many 
times during the year the residents have as their 
guests at supper associations of workingmen whom 
they have assisted, or who have been having free 
use of one of the Toynbee rooms for discussing 
their business. There is always pleasant table 
talk, some after-dinner speaking, and perhaps some 
jolly songs. Through the winter, various enter- 
tainments are given in the lecturehall. In summer 
there are open-air concerts in the quadrangle every 
week. Admission to the entertainments, as to 
nearly all general lectures and addresses, is free by 
ticket. 

In the near vicinity there are several model 
tenement-houses, and the people living in them 
make up a considerable part of the constituency of 
Toynbee Hall. The Salesworth Club, named after 
one of the largest of these buildings, is made up of 
these people and residents of the Hall. One of the 
residents has had charge of the club for three years. 
It has pleasant rooms in a block near by, and is 
open every week-day evening to both men and 
women. It has been found that the club has been 
the means of developing sociability, not only at the 
club rooms, but among the people in their bomes. 

But the personal relations of the Toynbee men 
with the working people are by no means restricted 
to matters of recreation. Besides their official work 
in connection with charitable and labor organiza- 
tions, they find many errands to the people at their 
work and in their homes. Nearly every resident 
has a special care for the misfortunes of some 
family or some group of people, as, for instance, 
the German Jews. Many times weak labor unions 
have been assisted in their struggles. In two re- 
cent cases, bodies of workingmen who had rebelled 
against the despotism of sweating masters have 
been organized into productive co-operative associa- 
tions, and, under the general business direction of 
Toynbee men, they are having good success. 

The educational work takes almost equal impor- 
tance with the general social work. The university 
extension lectures for the Whitechapel center are 
given at the Hall. The first plans for a Toynbee 
memorial were simply for a meeting hall where 
these lectures could be given. But they now 
form only a small part of the winter programme. 
There is a variety of courses in different grades 
offered by residents, associates, and their friends. 
The quadrangle at eight o’clock in the evening pre- 
sents a sight which is, considering the circumstances, 
net less interesting than a similar university scene 
would be. The students are both male and female, 
old and young, and, instead of being all well-to-do, 
are nearly all poor. Besides, it is to be feared that 
they come to their classes with more eagerness than 
is often shown by students whose privileges are 
less restricted. The lectures are made as simple 
and practical as possible. One of the most inter- 
esting classes is that in political economy, in which 
the lecturer is younger than most of his pupils. He 
has just been giving a course on the lives and teach- 
ing of the leading economists, in which he com- 
bined personal anecdotes with economic instruction. 
The class has been made up of from twenty-five to 
forty men of the artisan class. They would listen 
intently for an hour and a half, often interposing 
questions. 

In addition to all the regular courses, there are 
series of lectures given by public and literary 
men. In this way the East End people listen to 
many of their foremost countrymen each winter. 
There is a series of very interesting “ smoking con- 
ferences,” in which some social topic is opened by 
a labor leader or by some one intimately connected 
witb some social movement, and afterward receives 
a free discussion. Admittance to all of these meet- 
ings is free. In about half of the classes instruc- 
tion is entirely free. 

There are many ways besides in which Toynbee 
Hall acts as an educational center. Numerous 
clubs are organized for lines of social study. 
There is a students’ library of four thousand vol- 
umes, which will soon be supplemented by the new 
Whitechapel Library to be located near by. Ex- 
cursions to places of historic and picturesque interest 
are arranged, with talks beforehand by persons 
familiar with the objective points. The Toynbee 
Travelers’ Club organizes a party for a trip to the 
Continent every summer. One ought to speak, 
also, of the effort that is being made, through clubs 
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and evening classes at the board schools in the 
vicinity, to supplement the daily instruction of 
the schools by manual and athletic training. 

Two buildings adjacent to Toynbee Hall are now 
used as residences for students. There will soon be 
pleasant accommodation for forty young men— 
clerks, artisans, schoolmasters—who wish to attend 
the Toynbee classes, and care to live something like 
a@ university life. These houses, named, after Eng- 
lish colleges, Wadham and Balliol, are a very im- 
portant development of the plan of the settlement. 
The leaders in its work think it not impossible that 
the Hall may ultimately be surrounded with build- 
ings filled with such students, and suited to their 
needs. These, with the model tenement-houses 
near by, would constitute a community which would 
be very powerful for the spread of intelligence, im- 
proved social life, and good citizenship through the 
whole of East London. 

Most people who know something of the work of 
Toynbee Hall seem to be unaware how much it 
owes to the Rev. S. A. Barnett, the Warden, Vicar 
of St. Jude’s, and to Mrs. Barnett. Several persons 
were influential in bringing about the university 
settlement, but none more so than they ; while the 
originality, good taste, and liberality with which the 
enterprise has been conducted are owing almost 
entirely to them. They have the full confidence 
and admiration of the residents. And their in- 
fluence is great, not only because of their own 
work in Whitechapel, but through the men who, 
after their term at Toynbee Hall, go off to other 
places to engage in some kind of social effort. 

WHITECHAPEL, London. 








PLYMOUTH CHURCH, MILWAUKEE. 


By tHe Rev. Jupson Tritswortu. 


S the first swallows the summer, so progressive 
churches announce a new season in the king- 
dom of God. In a degree they help make the new 
order which they introduce; but their real function 
is to herald it, since they themselves are evidences 
of the workings of the Spirit of God in among the 
forces of which the new order is the result. 

This new order of things in the kingdom of God 
is not altogether new, of course. Nor does it differ 
in any vital respect from the old order. But it de- 
serves to be called new because of the new means 
and methods suggested and made significant by 
those clearer perceptions of the end of Christian 
work, quickened by that thought about Christ 
which makes his end in manifesting God to men and 
men to themselves to be the construction of human 
society on the basis of God’s ideal of life revealed 
in him. 

This extension of the purpose of Clirist to touch 
the world’s life everywhere regeneratively, results 
in a far larger and grander conception of it than 
that which makes Christ mainly intent upon the 
issues of life beyond the grave, and for that reason 
necessitates new methods, which, of course, also 
necessitate new machinery. 

The reconstruction of church activities on a prac- 
tical basis meets much criticism which springs 
from reverence for certain things that have no 
organic relation to the kingdom of God, and so no 
sacredness. Church architecture, for instance ; 
when did any particular style become sacred? Or 
when did Christ authorize the feeling that a build- 
ing or a room designed for preaching or worship 
was sacred from other uses also contributory in 
their degree to the same end as preaching or wor- 
ship is intended to subserve ? 

But Plymouth Church would not wantonly offend 
even the prejudices of people. And we have not 
declared independence of conventional ecclesiasti- 
eal architecture and traditional reverence for sacred 
places without the best and most imperative of rea- 
sons; namely, that the broader and more practical 
work to which we felt ourselves called made neces- 
sary a building adapted to such work. 

The new Plymouth Church building was dedi- 
cated December 19, 1889. It stands on the cor- 
ner of Van Buren and Oneida Streets, on the city’s 
east side, 105 feet on Van Buren Street and 120 
feet on Oneida. It is built of selected Milwaukee 
brick, with heavy trimmings of Wauwatosa lime- 
stone. The building has on the north and west 
sides three stories above the high basement that 
are in daily use, the southeast section of the build- 
ing, containing the auditorium, being a complete 
church in itself, having long windows of opalescent 
glass in broken patterns, and a large skylight which 
both ventilates and aids in lighting it. 

The main entrance is from Van Buren Street. 
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On the right of this is the reading-room, which is 
free, and open daily, afternoon and evening; and 
on the left the lecture-room, used also for the 
adult department of the Bible School, and by the 
y. P. S. C. E., as well as for social purposes in 
connection with the parlor, which opens into it by 
folding doors. The parlor also connects directly 
with the auditorium, and its doors stand invitingly 
open at the close of the preaching service for the 
enticement of the people into a place and mood for 
social intercourse. Across the Oneida Street en- 
trance and vestibule, from the main parlor, there is 
in the northeast corner a parlor designed for the 
meetings of the official boards of the church, and 
for the numerous boards of directors of charitable 
societies in the city, which tend to make Plymouth 
Church their headquarters. 

In the basement, following the same order, are 
the gymnasium, the dining-room—used also for the 
infant department of the Bible school, for the Boys’ 
Club, and the girls’ sewing school—the kitchen, 
and rooms ready for manual training classes, 
Slijd work, ete., when the time has ripened for such 
things. A class in Sléjd is just now being organ- 
ized from the membership of the Boys’ Club. 

On the second floor in the northeast corner is a 
double parlor for Chautauqua and other literary 
clubs, used also for Bible classes on Sunday. The 
entire space available on this floor, except the suite 
of rooms in the southwest corner, is devoted to the 
intermediate department of the Bible school. The 
main room is divided into seven rooms by vertically 
sliding doors, the intention 
being to give each class in 
the department a room by 
itself during recitation. The 
classes are few, but large, 
some teachers having as 
many as thirty scholars, a 
plan which has its disadvan- 
tages, but possesses the exce!- 
lence of permitting a selec- 
tion of the best teaching 
material in the church. 

South of the Bible school 
rooms are three rooms, 
two of which are for the 
pastor’s use, and the third 
for use by the Plymouth 
Club, an organization of 
the young men connected 
with the congregation. The 
pastor’s study is in the cor- 
ner; the middle room is his 
reception-room, used also by 
his assistant during work- 
ing and office hours. The 
three rooms open into each 
other by doors in a line; 
and the pastor’s rooms and 
books being freely at the 
use of the young men in 
the evening, the best facil- 
ities are afforded for the safe and profitable spend- 
ing of the hours that are fullest of temptation to 
young men without homes in a great city. These 
rooms are open to the Club and their friends, dif- 
fering from the reading-room in being for the use 
and pleasure of the members only. 

On the third floor are living-rooms, in the south- 
west corner for the pastor’s assistant, and in the 
northeast corner for the janitor. Between these 
rooms, directly over the Bible school rooms, is an 
entertainment hall, furnished with a complete 
stage, and seating about four hundred people. 

How does it work? All things considered, sat- 
isfactorily. Of course expectation outruns realiza- 
tion many times, and in nothing oftener than in the 
good things one plans todo. And our experience 
is not unique in that respect. We do not yet 
attract as many people to our reading-room as we 
hoped to do. The elub-room is not the substitute 
for worse places for spending the evening for as 
many young men as we wish. They have not yet 
so wholly believed in our sincerity of interest in 
them, and acknowledged the value to them of the 
gifts we offer them, in the name of Christ, in our 
Sabbath and every-day open church, as we hoped. 
But, on the other hand, our reading-room is patron- 
ized by a large number of people ; the young men 
do spend, first and last, a good many of them, a 
good deal of time in their rooms in the church. If 
we would allow cards and billiards and smoking, 
we could attract a great many more. The sewing 
school, the street-boys’ club, the pastor's assistant’s 
conversation classes, all go beyond our expectations. 


- In one respect opr success has been phenomenal. 
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For four seasons the church has sustained the 
Plymouth Popular Lecture Course during the winter. 
Courses of eight lectures, by the best lecturers ob- 
tainable, have been sold for a dollar. The Plymouth 
Popular Course has come to be one of the institu- 
tions of the city. And the last course was the 
most successful of the series. One thousand course 
tickets were sold—all that were put upon the market 
—and enough single tickets every evening to crowd 
the house, hundreds sometimes being turned away. 

Of course such broadened and diversified minis- 
try of the church necessitates efficient workers ; 
and gradually conviction has become strong that for 
some of the work volunteer and unpaid helpers 
from the church membership cannot be counted 
upon. We are, therefore, making trial for a year 
of a thoroughly competent and educated assistant 
to the pastor—Mr. Allen Hastings, a graduate of 
Amherst and Hartford, and trained under Dr. Gra- 
ham Taylor in city evangelization. 

We are anxious that two things should be under- 
stood: that our innovations are not in doctrines, 
but in methods of church work, and that our inno- 
vations in church work do not extend to our Sabbath 
services. While we regard the crying need of the 
times to be ministry more than preaching, the 
power of Christ’s spirit in the life of his disciples 
more than statements of what the Church holds to 
be true, we aim to be, not less, but more, a chureh 
of Christ, and we have no desire to abate a particle 
of the might of God's Spirit manifest in preaching 
and worship in his house. Still, if in any respect 
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our Sabbath service can be made more effective in 
impressing truth or in stimulating worship, we have 
no scruples against using the means. We have, 
therefore, enriched our morning service to the ex- 
tent of simple responsive and unison participations 
by the congregation, and allow a flexibility in the 
evening worship which admits of musical services 
and illustrated sermons occasionally. The stereop- 
ticon is a valuable and entirely safe aid in illustra- 
tion of Gospel truth, if used wisely. The pictures 
must be for the sake of the sermon, not the sermon 
for the sake of the pictures. The object of the 
pictures, that is, must be precisely that of stories— 
to illustrate. We seldom use more than three or 
four in an evening, and thus avoid entirely, we 
think, the appearance of making an entertainment 
of it. After the first impression of novelty has 
worn off, people readily see that to illustrate truth 
to the eye through a picture is no more unfitting in 
the house of God, while it is a hundredfold more 
telling, than to illustrate it to the ear through an 
anecdote. ; 

The central principle of all our work may be put 
in a word. We regard ourselves as sent, in the 
name of Christ, to regenerate the life of the com- 
munity in the midst of which he has placed us, in 
every respect in which we can apply the touch of 
Christ in his disciples alive with his spirit. 

Wherever life is depraved in its character, habits, 
tastes, there, in the name of Christ, we wish to doa 
work of regeneration. Our ministry must be as 
various as these needs of ministry, and our methods 
determined by the same consideration. 

The principle of our work we are more and more 
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thoroughly convinced is right. We purpose to learn 
by experience, and as freely abandon methods 
proved unprofitable or objectionable as try whatever 
promises a means of touching life about us with the 
spirit of Christ. 








THE NEXT POET-LAUREATE. 
By W. Lewis-JonEs. 


A WRITER in a recent number of an English 
magazine excused himself for discussing the 
claims of possible successors to the Laureateship, 
and for thus seeming, as it were, to anticipate Lord 
Tennyson’s decease, by saying that the aged Laure- 
ate’s last volume of poems appeared to have been 
issued as a solemn farewell to the public. The 
same excuse must serve for the appearance of the 
present article, although it might be added that it 
cannot, even in the natural course of things, be 
long before he, who has sung of his receiving “the 
laurel greener from the brows of him who uttered 
nothing base,” will have to bequeath it to the keep- 
ing of another. Possibly he himself regards his 
labors as finished, and desires,the beautiful little 
poem, “ Crossing the Bar,” to remain as the fitting 
epilogue to his life-work. It is not, therefore, alto- 
gether premature or unseemly that we should be 
thinking of the succession in the Laureateship. It 
goes without saying that it will descend from greater 
to less. ‘Tennyson stands peerless and alone among 
living English poets; and though we have among 
us in England singers 
of sweetness and genius, 
not one of them can be 
regarded as so _ natural 
and worthy a successor to 
Tennyson as Tennyson was 
to Wordsworth. Neither is 
there among them one who 
stands so pre-eminently 
above the rest as to make 
the succession a matter of 
certainty. 

Undoubtedly the two 
men among living English 
poets ranked highest after 
Tennyson by competent 
critics are Algernon Charles 
Swinburne and William 
Morris. Both these poets 
have strong claims for the 
post; and both have some 
curious disqualifications. 
William Morris is a Social- 
ist, and would now probably 
decline the honor if offered 
him. Mr. Swinburne began 
life as a republican, and 
his earliest poems breathed 
threatenings and slaughter 
against courts and kings. 
No writer had for a long 
time been known who was so plain-spoken and even 
truculent in his references to cherished traditions 
and venerable institutions. Latterly, however, Mr. 
Swinburne has “had a turn,” and is now a respect- 
able, though, as might; be expected, a vigorous, Union- 
ist. He did, indeed, a few weeks since publish a 
“ fire-breathing” ode against the Czar which was a 
faint echo of his earlier fulminations; but this was 
probably the result of a passing fit, and in his nor- 
mal condifion of mind Mr. Swinburne is now in 
every way a fit and proper poet for royalty to smile 
upon. The difficulty, however, lies in the fact that 
Mr. Swinburne cannot withdraw his earlier poems 
from circulation; and some of these contain such a 
strange admixture of revolutionary ideas, doubtful 
morality, and decided bad taste that the sovereign 
might be pardoned for hesitating to name him as 
the wearer of the laurel. Having made full allow- 
ance for his vagaries, one is still constrained to ad- 
mit that Mr. Swinburne is a poet of uncommon gifts. 
While lacking Tennyson’s depth and tenderness of 
feeling, and never approaching the bracing moral 
fervor of Browning, his poetry undeniably belongs 
to that “literature of power” which alone has the 
stamp of genius and will live. He is a veritable 
wizard with words and a master of meter, so much 
so indeed that he often sacrifices sense and sim- 
plicity to form. Scarcely below Swinburne should 
we rate William Morris, who, though he is regarded 
as a poet of the same “school” as the former, has 
written much of a very different order. Asa story- 
teller in verse William Morris has few rivals, and 
portions of “The Earthly Paradise” are not un- 
worthy of Chaucer. This mastery of the difficult 
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art of telling a story in verse, coupled with a skill- 
ful command over meter, has further been evinced 
in Mr. Morris’s translation of the Odyssey, which 
is considered by many to convey a truer idea of the 
rhythm and force of the original than any other. 
He has also translated the Eneid with success 
almost as conspicuous. It is upon these two trans- 
lations and “The Earthly Paradise” that Mr. 
William Morris’s title to fame will be based; and 
but for the poet’s notoriety as a Socialistic propa- 
gandist there would probably have been compara- 
tive unanimity among English readers in regarding 
Mr. Morris as the worthiest of all claimants to suc- 
ceed Lord Tennyson. 

Mention of Mr. William Morris naturally leads 
one to speak of his namesake Mr. Lewis Morris, 
who is also regarded as a strong candidate for the 
Laureateship. Mr. Lewis Morris has already ob- 
tained marks of the royal favor by being asked to 
compose a poem on an important “ official ” occa- 
sion by the Prince of Wales. A good deal of the 
prejudice against Mr. Lewis Morris which exists in 
certain literary circles is probably to be attributed 
to the fact that the poet, Liberal though he is in 
politics, stands well*with the Court. It is well at 
once to admit that Lewis Morris is not a poet of 
the caliber of his Socialist namesake or of Swin- 
burne. At the same time, it is simply puerile to 
say, as his enemies do, that he is simply a weaver 
of platitudes in very mediocre verse. The writer, 
already referred to, who discussed the succession to 
the Laureateship in an English magazine, distin- 
guished himself by making a particularly virulent 
attack upon Mr. Lewis Morris. He alleged that 
Mr. Morris’s popularity was due to his being a 
mere echo of Tennyson, and to the judicious way 
in which he had been advertised. John Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone had deigned to praise him in public, 
and his poems had since been published with the 
words of these distinguished men and all favorable 
press notices attached. Now, as to this so-called 
“puffing” and advertising, a word may here be 
said. In one of the editions of Mr. Morris’s poems 
an “advertisement” is printed professing to be the 
words of Professor Henry Morley, one of the most 
competent judges of English literature alive. Mr. 
Morley is an instructor in London University, and 
an authority on English literature to whom students 
far and wide listen with respect. It is not likely, 
to say the least, that a man of his standing would 
so far forget the dignity of his position as to bestow 
a “puff” upon any author whatsoever. This is 
what Professor Morley has to say about Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s greatest sustained work: “In the blank 
verse of the ‘ Epic of Hades’ apt words are so sim- 
ply arranged with unbroken melody that if the 
work were printed as prose it would remain a song, 
and every word would still be where the sense re- 
quired it; not one is set in a wrong place through 
stress of need for a mechanical help to the music. 
-The poem has its sound mind housed in a sound 
body.”’ 

This is high praise, and some justification of 
those who believe that as a writer of blank verse 
Mr. Lewis Morris is second to the Laureate alone. 
Perhaps Mr. Lewis Morris is seen at his best in 
short pieces such as are found in his two volumes 
entitled “Songs of Two Worlds ” and “Songs Un- 
sung.” I should have liked to quote a few lines 
from some of the “Songs of Two Worlds” as speci- 
mens of the quality of his muse; but it is impossi- 
ble to do him justice without quoting at greater 
length than my present space will permit. Such 
pieces as “The Organ Boy,” “The Children of 
the Street,’ and “To an Unknown Poet” com- 
pare favorably with anything of their kind in 
modern poetry. The unknown poet addressed in 
the last-mentioned piece is Henry Vaughan, the 
Silurist, who was, like Lewis Morris himself, a 
native of Wales; and some of the best things Mr. 
Morris has done have been his settings in song of 
some of the old legends in which the history of his 
native land is so rich. Nothing is easier than to 
hold up a poet to ridicule. Even Macaulay might 
have found harder and better tasks to occupy his 
pen than holding up Robert Montgomery to public 
scorn; for Robert Montgomery’s poetry was, at 
any rate, respectable. There are some critics of 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s works who could not produce 
even one of his minor poems were they to devote a 
lifetime to the task. Let us recognize merit where 
it does exist; and merit there is in abundance in 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s poetry. Many worse things 
might happen than that Lewis Morris should be 
appointed the next Poet Laureate. 

I have dwelt at this length upon Mr. Lewis Mor- 
ris because his reputation is at present suffering 
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from a reaction which leads some to depreciate him 
as inordinately as he may have been overpraised 
when his first productions were given to the world. 
Among the other candidates for the post perhaps 
Mr. Alfred Austin stands first. He is a poet of 
much the same order as Mr. Lewis Morris, and is 
also accused in common with him of being an imi- 
tator of Tennyson. The public opinion of Sir Ed- 
win Arnold is not as high as it once was. Possibly 
his editorship of the “ Daily Telegraph,” a paper 
which does not enjoy a reputation for distinction in 
the higher branches of literature, may have some- 
thing to do with his decline in popular estimation. 
His “ Light of Asia,” however, is a beautiful poem, 
and alone entitles him to a place among the first 
poets of our era. Perhaps there is as high a note 
of distinction about the poetry of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere as about that of any living writer. “He 
alone,” according to the magazine writer already 
mentioned, “ maintains the pure traditions of Words- 
worth in a generation that dances more willingly to 
newer tunes.” Mention might also be made of 
those accomplished writers of vers de société, Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Austin Dobson; but in the 
succession to the Laureateship they may practically 
be left out of account. The contest virtually lies 
between the two Morrises, Mr. Swinburne, and 
Mr. Alfred Austin. Of these, when all things are 
taken into consideration, most people would regard 
Mr. Swinburne as decidedly the first favorite. 








TO PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


By EizasetH PortTER GOULD. 


O TYPE of manhood strong, serene, and chaste, 
Attuned to law of man as well as God, 
We hail thee as a guide, who, having trod 
With Christ the spirit-fields, in eager haste 


Makes glad return to give us blessed taste 
Of fruit there found. Through thee our feet are shod 
With Gospel-peace, while thy imperial rod 

Becomes our need in times of drought or waste. 


How can we thank thee for thy helpful cheer, 
O master-spirit of the priests of earth ! 

By daily doing penance without fear, 
Or resting satisfied in deeds of worth ? 

Oh no! ’Tis when we breathe Love’s atmosphere 
And live like thee the life of heavenly birth. 








A VILLAGE HOME. 


By Exita Ropman CuuRcH. 
W.. 


O* the outskirts of Fletcher Mr. and Mrs. Lacy 
had sometimes passed, in walks and drives, a 
deserted-looking homestead, that had evidently once 
been a place of some pretension and great attract- 
iveness, set in the midst of “ancestral acres,” and 
looking out pleasantly across the fields to a distant 
view of hill and stream. The house, with its com- 
fortable, old-country-family air, was now untenanted, 
and the new-comers found themselves involuntarily 
speculating as to its history. 

“Have we a haunted house among us?” asked 
Mr. Lacy, laughingly, as they questioned the old 
residents next door on the subject. 

No, indeed !—with just a slight elevation, per- 
haps, of heads—nothing of the sort; they knew 
the place well when Judge Dumstead lived there. 
It was just on a line with their own homestead ; 
but, dear, dear! the changes that had taken place 
in Fletcher! There was no story about the house; 
the Judge and his wife were dead this many a year; 
their two daughters lived in the city, and the 
old place for a long time had been in the hands of 
strangers. Then they tried living in it again; but 
things didn’t seem to work well, and it had been 
empty now for a year or so. 

Miss Lane related various reminiscences ef the 
family, and Miss Louisa suggested what her 
sister had forgotten. All of which the visitors 
arranged symmetrically, until they could see the 
younger and prettier daughter going forth as a 
bride from the quiet country home to the excite- 
ments of a city residence, the household left behind 
soon dissolved by death and other changes, and the 
old mansion occupied by strangers. Residence 
abroad, as well as city life, had helped to change 
the current of thought and feeling, when, by a mys- 
terious turn of events, the wanderer found herself 
set down again in the home of her childhood. 

But she came with her tall girls of sixteen and 
fourteen and her boys of all ages down to the tod- 
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dler of three, with her horses and coachman and 
maids. It grew more and more troublesome every 
summer to board in the country with all those chil- 
dren, and, as the old place happened to be vacant, 
Mrs. Anstruther took it on trial. Like Psyche’s 
mysterious husband, Mr. A. was able to be with his 
family only during the hours of darkness, arriving 
by a late train and leaving almost at daybreak— 
for the interests of the great mercantile house of 
Anstruther & Anstruther demanded all the best 
hours of the twenty-four. It was a safe and health- 
ful retreat for Bessie and the children, and the wife 
was glad to be once more under the shelter of the 
old roof. 

She knew, of course, that she was changed. She 
left it a slender maiden of “ sweet-and-twenty,” and 
went out into that new world which is the old; she 
returned with all the wealth that years had brought 
her—a sweet-faced matron, lovely still, yet not the 
same. But surely, she thinks, as they approach the 
well-remembered spot, the house, the fields, even 
the road, are different from what they used to be! 
She has not seen the place for many years, and 
the house seems to have contracted ; the windows 
look smaller ; trees and shrubs and other landmarks 
have an unfamiliar aspect ; and, were it not for the 
dignity of her position, she would like to sit down 
and cry. 

Mrs. Anstruther remembers the paternal home- 
stead as a broad, white house, with green blinds, 
and a half-circular “fanlight ” over the front door ; 
two windows on each side of the entrance, and a 
row of five in corresponding places on the second 
story, or “ chamber floor ;” a wide hall, arched near 
the stairway, running through from front to back ; 
a staircase with broad, low steps, that required an 
“extra width ” of carpet-— 

“Mamma,” says her eldest girl at this point, 
“what a funny little thin balustrade! It looks as 
if the mahogany had given out. Is this the one 
you meant when you told us about building it, and 
the people coming in to look at it because it was so 
handsome ?” 

The mother feels bewildered as she is confronted 
by it; many and many a time has her mother told 
her the story, and she, in turn, told it to her chil- 
dren ; but was it really the same railing? The 
house was buil’, by her father, “the Judge,” long 
before she was oorn—for she was much the youngest 
of the flock—and it was thought quite a fine man- 
sion in those days, and as well worth seeing as the 
show houses of New York at the present time. 
That balustrade was the crowning splendor. The 
mahogany was brought direct from Honduras by 
Judge Dumstead’s seafaring brother-in-law, and it 
was unrivaled in color and polish. The artist—if 
there can be artists in balustrades—to whom this 
delicate piece of work was intrusted was one Jacob 
Lockitt, a man to whom, when he was himself, no 
other workman in Fletcher could hold a candle. 
Unfortunately, however, Jacob was very much given 
to being somebody else; and this idiosynerasy had 
spoiled many a job. 

There was much discussion over the balustrade ; 
and when Jacob had seen that wonderful piece of 
mahogany, he went home and perfected an inven- 
tion that effectually bound him over to keep the 
peace—so far as drinking was concerned. It con- 
sisted of a strap that passed firmly over the mouth, 
and was secured at the back of the head by a pad- 
lock; and, having presented himself at the ap- 
pointed time, in his right mind, he explained to his 
employer the working of the barrier, was inducted 
into his drink-preventer, delivered up the key, and 
went at the balustrade as though padlocked carpen- 
ters were an ordinary sight. 

Fortunately, it was not an irreparable loss to be 
deprived of Mr. Lockitt’s conversation, and the 
work went on famously. He did his very best, 
and the handsome spirals and carvings were the 
admiration of the entire village. When the balus- 
trade was finished, and Jacob laid aside his pad- 
lock, he rewarded himself with a carouse that far 
exceeded his usual libations; and he boasted ever 
after that “he could always stop drinking whenever 
he had a mind to!” 

The children never failed to say at the end of 
this story, “ And wasn’t it funny that his name was 
Lockitt ?”—evidently considering it a happy coinci- 
dence with the treatment of the padlock; but now 
here was Isabel exclaiming, “ What a funny little 
thin balustrade!” It was thin—not massive like 
those they had left in the city ; but it was darker 
and richer in color than ever, for the old-fashioned 
wood is one of the few things that improve with 


age. 
The hall, however, is undoubtedly large; and 
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the arch, where a lamp always hung, gives it a 
quaint, old-time look that is not unpleasing. But 
the wall-paper has been changed; the outlook 
from the staircase window is narrowed by the 

owth of trees; houses are visible which were not 
there before; it is the same, and yet not the same. 
The homestead seems dwarfed. 

“ No wonder it is dwarfed,” cries Aunt Sue, who 
has followed the fortunes of her pet sister this 
many a year; “look at that wretched mansard 
roof, like a fantastic cap on the head of old age! 
The house is completely ruined.” 

The Goths and Vandals who held possession 
during those years had converted the time-hon- 
ored garret into a story of sleeping-rooms; and 
the two women, who in childhood played with their 
dolls beneath the low-stooping rafters, gaze at each 
other in mute protest. 

“So this is Diamond Hill, is it?” asks Alice, 
who is rather disappointed in the place she has heard 
so much about. ‘I do not see anything that looks 
like diamonds.” 

“And you never will see anything that looks 
more like them than the mass of granite on which 
the house is built,” replies her aunt. ‘ You have 
often been told how the place got the name of 
‘Diamond Hill.’” 

Often indeed—she knew the story by heart. 
How the Judge, her grandfather, selected that 
granite ledge for the foundation of his house, and 
how, day after day, the excavation went on into the 
very bowels of the rock ; and his fellow-townsmen, 
with a neighborly interest in his proceedings, would 
stand agape at such an unusual beginning, and 
deliver themselves of the daily formula, “ Why, 
Judge, what on airth be you a-diggin’ into that ’ere 
rock for? Lookin’ for di’mon’s?” They began 
to call the farm “ Diamond Hill,” and it had kept 
the name ever since. People talked as naturally of 
going to Diamond Hill as they did of going to the 
next town, and every one knew that it meant Judge 
Dumstead’s place. 

The children are everywhere at once, asking 
questions and making discoveries ; and, oh! which 
is the room where that ball of fire came, in the 
thunder-storm, and broke the wall, and cut pieces 
out of the umbrella in the closet, and frightened 
them all so? And this takes Mrs. Anstruther back 
to her twelfth summer, and the strong smell of 
brimstone in the sitting-room, the sudden crash of 
the falling bricks with which the walls of the house 
were filled in, and the hurried visit of the fright- 
ened neighbor who, seeing a ball of fire on the 
end of their lightning-rod, rushed over to inquire 
if they were all killed. Not that, thank Heaven ! 
nor even stunned ; but, somehow, they were all in- 
disposed the next day, which was Sunday, and— 
unheard-of occurrence—the family was not repre- 
sented at church. 

The Anstruthers fit gradually into their un- 
wonted surroundings, but the city servants are a 
trifle supercilious, and the cow is as much a trouble 
asa pleasure. There is some danger of her not 
being milked at all, but finally an ebony milkmaid, 
who lives “ just a short cut” back of the house, is 
engaged to come twice a day, and that anxiety is 
removed. 

But there ensues a chronic struggle for the neces- 
saries of life until some of them can be provided 
by their own kitchen and garden, and no one seems 
to feel inspired by any earthly consideration to un- 
dertake the work of the few acres that remain to 
the Diamond Hillestate. At last a man is induced, 
by a bribe of twenty dollars, to “plow up” an 
indefinite piece of ground for potatoes, somewhere 
about the middle of May ; other vegetables get into 
the ground somehow, and if the season is favorable 
the prospect is fair for a supply of “ garden sass” 
toward the end of it. 

Haymaking at Diamond Hill is not strictly what 
the poets represent it. The middle of June has 
arrived, and the grass is tall and rank ; but no one 
appears to have any particular desire to cut it. 
Thomas, the coachman, besides an inveterate antip- 
athy to any employment out of his regular beat, 
would be quite as likely to slice his substantial 
calves with a scythe as to reduce the redundant 
grass, and Mr. Anstruther has to come up early, on 
a Saturday afternoon, and go in pursuit of a man 
with a mowing-machine. 

The man comes, sees, and conquers the grass 
for the time being ; but there is an express under- 
standing that this is to be his last as well as his 
first appearance. Thomas must “stir” the pros- 
pective hay, and some other friend in need will 
perhaps help to get it into the barn. Alas! when 
afternoon arrives, Thomas is nowhere, a rain comes 
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on and wets the grass, and a very shiftless kind of 
stirring is performed by the ebony milkmaid. 
Thomas appears at night, “not himself ”—Mr. 
Anstruther calls him “ hopelessly drunk ”—and the 
next day, somewhat sobered, he drives his mistress 
around the country in quest of help. People gaze 
curiously, ask numerous questions, volunteer advice ; 
but all are too much occupied with their own 
affairs to take the neglected hay field in hand. 

The state of things at Diamond Hill is not exhil- 
arating; the wise ones have predicted “ falling 
weather,” and that two-acre field weighs upon Mrs. 
Anstruther’s shapely shoulders with the force of a 
nightmare. When the third morning arrives, the 
desperate case admits only of a desperate remedy ; 
and the lady of the house, her sister, the two 
daughters, and as many of the boys as are likely 
to be of any use, “ fall to” with Thomas, and turn 
the hay over, in the hope of saving at least a portion 
of it for the hungry little Alderney. The maids 
decline, more firmly than respectfully, to assist in 
so countrified an employment. 

It is a rather pretty sight, on the whole, the 
ladies and girls in their picturesque shade-hats, and 
the boys gamboling over their work, while Thomas 
the Magnificent plies his weapon in a dignified 
manner, and considers it all very much beneath 
him. They cannot accomplish a great deal, how- 
ever, in a short time; and how are they ever to get 
the hay into the barn? A dark cloud, too, is roll- 
ing up from the west, harbinger of the inevitable 
thunder-storm which has so maliciously pursued 
hay-makers and picnic parties from time imme- 
morial. 

Suddenly a nasal voice shouts cheerfully, “ Gee, 
there! gee now, will you?” and the beauteous vision 
of a pair of oxen, a hay cart, and ashirt-sleeved, wiry- 
looking man standing up in the cart, appears on the 
scene. The man is not an Adonis, certainly ; large 
pastures of freckles are distributed over his good- 
natured but somewhat vacant face, and his head is 
insufficiently thatched with a wisp of sandy hair; 
but few visitors receive so warm a welcome. 

‘““ Well,” he says, deliberately regarding Mrs. 
Anstruther as he comes to a full stop beside her, 
‘I’ve heerd on ye, and all yer trials and triberla- 
tions—a lone woman, with most as good as no hus- 
band at all, tryin’ to run this farm—and I jest 
kinder thought I’d come over and give ye a lift 
with the hay. The old Judge sha’n’t hev it to say 
in his grave that Job Parsons pranced by on t’other 
side of the way when a darter of his wanted 
help.” 

oF ob Parsons?” repeats the lady, in a half- 
awakened maze of recollection. ‘“ Didn’t you 
work on the Diamond Hill farm when I was a 
little girl, and a big one too?” 

“ Guess I did,” and the speaker displays a solitary 
fang or two, with numberless wrinkles in his broad 
smile, “and threw an old shoe after ye when you 
was married. You ain’t changed none, ’cept in 
weight. Your oldest gal favors ye some. Folks 
up our way was talkin’ "bout you and yer grass, 
and says I to myself, I’ve hayed in that ’ere field 
more’n onct, and ’twon’t hurt me none to do it 
agin—the old Judge allers treated me well. So 
here I be; and now we’ve just got to go at it, and 
work hard agin the shower that is makin’ straight 
for that hay crop.” 

Job “ pitches in,” according to his own phraseol- 
ogy, with so much zeal that all hands catch some- 
thing of his spirit, and even Thomas becomes 
actually nimble. It isa race with a thunder shower ; 
and the first boom of artillery bursts upon them as 
the last load of hay goes safely into the barn. 

“Tt is fun/” laugh the girls and boys; and 
Mr. Parsons remarks, “’IT'would be a good joke 
now ”—meaning quite the reverse—“if the light- 
nin’ set the barn a-fire!” 

The harassed mistress shudders at the thought ; 
but the hay is under cover, and there is no use in 
borrowing trouble. 

Their friendly helper does full justice to a boun- 
tiful meal, receives a generous recompense for his 
services with a deprecating “ Sho /” as though con- 
founded by the unexpected offer of payment, but 
finally pockets it, and departs with the gracefully 
uttered sentiment that “he allers liked to help 
women. folks out of tight places.” 

Vegetables appear by degrees, and they are good. 
Radishes and peas, corn and » are simply 
delicious. There are strawberries, too, in profusion, 
the last occupants having planted a generous bed of 
large, sweet varieties ; and as they come to perfec- 
tion just when the supplies which Mr. Anstruther 
brings from the city are past their prime, it seems 
like having two strawberry seasons rolled into one. 
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Later there are pears and plums, and life at Dia- 
mond Hill really appears to have its compensa- 
tions. 

The children are healthy and happy as the day is 
long. There are books and work and visitors enough 
to keep dullness away. It was a good thought, on 
the whole, the elders decide, to buy back the old 
place, and perhaps they cannot do better than to 
make it a permanent summer residence. 

About the time that this conclusion is reached, 
three Hibernian maidens, dressed in the extreme of 
fashion and holding elaborate parasols, sit in the 
broiling sun of the midsummer afternoon, sur- 
rounded by their worldly goods, to catch the stage 
that passes Diamond Hill on its way to the railroad 
station. The cook and chambermaid are sisters, 
and if one leaves, as a natural consequence the 
other does; while the nurse goes because they do, 
and also in consideration of the extra work that 
would devolve upon her in their absence. 

Thomas injures a valuable horse in one of his 
departures from the path of sobriety, and chaos 
and the ebony milkmaid reign supreme. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that Diamond 
Hill should be in the market again next season. 
The moral of which seems to be that dwellers in 
the city who emigrate to the country in pursuit of 
ease and happiness are apt to discover that they 
have made idols only to find them clay. 


“And what a blessing it is,” adds Mrs. Lacy, 
“that we didn’t emigrate to the country ‘in pursuit 
of ease and happiness,’ with horses and carriage 
and a retinue of se:vants, but came in a poverty- 
stricken condition, which leaves us entirely free to 
enjoy life to the utmost! There are no alarming 
apmepiome of speedy wealth for us, are there, Gil- 
bert ?” 

“ Not unless they come from your farm,” was the 
laughing reply. 


The “ Ladies’ Improvement Society,” as it was 
very generally called, throve apace; and in many 
eases the front door-yard scheme worked like a 
charm. More flowers in a given space could not be 
found anywhere; and applications for seeds and 
plants were constantly increasing. Joe Crook, to the 
great delight of his sisters and the satisfaction of 
Mrs. Lacy, carried off two of the prizes; one of 
ten dollars, for the prettiest and best-kept door-yard 
of a certain grade, which was the largest prize 
offered ; and another of five dollars, for the finest 
single plant grown in a certain time. The prize of 
seven dollars for the greatest number of flowers in 
a door-yard was won by Sam Green, one of the 
worst boys in Fletcher ; but his new occupation, and 
the success which crowned it, turned his activity 
into quite another channel. 

Joe felt enormously rich with his two prizes, and 
very much exalted ; but. he resolutely laid aside the 
money for more extensive horticultural operations 
another season, and devoted his surplus energy to 
the improvement of the little plot around their 
dwelling, which had heretofore been anything but 
sightly. The little family were now in a state of 
comparative comfort, and Joe was greatly in demand 
for gardening and “ chores” of various kinds. 

Fletcher was steadily progressing, and it even 
aspired.to a park; for why not? as the ladies very 
pertinently asked. The domain was, to be sure, 
not a large one; only one of those “ waste places ” 
hitherto colonized by goats and jimson-weed ; yet 
it was near a well-settled part of the village, and, 
therefore, an eyesore to all who appreciated beauty. 
So the goats were forthwith consigned to other 
pleasure grounds; while two or three brawny an- 
tagonists undertook a hand-to-hand fight with the 
jimson-weed. Patient waiting was necessary before 
the prospective park became in the least ornamental ; 
and it had the natural disadvantage of being 
shaped like a triangle. But the moving spirits in 
this work of improvement argued that triangles of 
well-kept grass and trees are infinitely more pleas- 
ing objects than triangles of unsightly weeds. 

The appearance of Elmwood Cemetery, a thor- 
oughly renovated country graveyard, which had 
fortunately been made on rising ground and among 
well-grown shade trees, redeemed Fletcher from all 
charge of neglect on this score. The only danger 
to be apprehended now was an overdoing of the 
matter in making it a show place. 

A Reading Club, as the nucleus of a library, was 
already in working order; and as Mrs. Penwood 
had very wisely inaugurated a fine for keeping a 
new periodical over three days, the magazines cir- 
culated with great regularity, and Mrs. A was 
never behindhand when Mrs. B’s claim was due. 
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THe Eveninc Lamp. 


Those who take pains to decipher the above head- 
line will at once see that it is an appropriate 
caption for the following extract from the “ Elec- 
trical Review.”’ It certainly seems as if there were 
here some excellent arguments for those econo- 
mists who believe that the telegraphs of the United 
States should be under Government control : 

“ According to a writer who has taken the trouble to 
hunt up the statistics of this branch of business, there 
are in use now throughout the world 2,500,000 miles of 
telegraph wire—enough to surround the world with 
100 strauds. Of the sum total of lines, those of the 
United States constitute a little more than 30 per cent.; 
and our mileage is increasing more rapidly than that of 
any other country on the globe. Sixty-one per cent. of 
the telegraph lines of the world are owned and oper- 
ated by goveraments. Leaving this country out of 
consideration, about 88 per cent. of the remainder is 
under the control of governments; or, leaving the 
United States and Canada out, fully 95 per cent. is 
owned by governments. As to the charges for the 
transmission of messages, they vary eng 2 It would 
be supposed that in the United States, the birthplace of 
the electric telegraph, the tariff would be lower than 
elsewhere ; but it is not. In North America the body 
of the message only is charged for ; in other countries, 
the address or signature, or both, are tollable. In the 
United States the toll ranges from 25 cents to $1 for 
10 words, according to the distance ; in the Argentine 
Republic it is 40 cents for 10 words, and 20 cents for 
each additional 10 words ; in Denmark and in Sweden 
and Norway, 13.4 cents for 10 words, and 1.34 cents 
for each additional word ; in Ecuador, 20 cents for 10 
words ; in Egypt, 49.6 cents for 10 words ; in Germany, 
1.4 cents per word, the minimum being 14 cents per 
message ; in the United Kingdom, sixpence for 12 
words ; in the Cape Colonies, 1 shilling for 10 words, 
and sixpence for each additional 5 words or part 
thereof ; in Guatemala, 25 cents for 10 words, exclusive 
of the address ; in Honduras, 25 cents for 10 Spanish 
words, and double that amount for English words ; in 
Italy, 20 cents for 15 words, and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional word ; in Japan, 4 cents per word, including the 
address and signature ; in Portugal, 5 cents for the first 
word, and 1 cent for each additional word; in Roumania, 
1.56 cents per word ; in Siam, from 35 cents to $3.65 

r word; in Switzerland, 14} cents per word; in 

urkey, 2 to 4 cents per word; and in Venezuela, 20 
cents for twelve words. In New Zealand, messages 
are classified as urgent, ordinary, and delayed, the rates 
being respectively 2 shillings, 1 shilling, and sixpence 
for 10 words, with a half-penny for each additional 
word. We of the United States do not lead the world 
in the use of the telegraph, though many think we do. 
In fact, we fall behind some nations counted as inferior. 
Within the years 1870-89 the increase in population in 
England has been 18 per cent., the increase of the num- 
ber of letters carried 70 per cent., and the increase in 
the number of telegrams 455 per cent. In the United 
States, in the same time, the increase in the number of 
messages was 380 per cent.” 

A REFUGE FOR DOGS AND CATS. 


We venture to say that every person who reads 
this paragraph has a real affection for some sort of 
an animal pet. This is, therefore, the warrant for 
printing so much as follows of an article which ap- 
peared last winter in “ The Transcript,” of Boston, 
about the “Ellen M. Gifford Home for Animals,” 
a unique institution in that most attractive city : 


“A door opens from the office into the kitchen. This 
is a large room containing all the neces equipments 
for preparing the food for the animals. Two or three 
pet dogs welcomed us with friendly overtures, and one 
of them, a little black poodle named Joe, had but three 
legs, although he seemed to experience no inconven- 
ience from the loss of the other leg, and sociably joined 
us in our inspection of the place, hopping about on his 
three legs with great delight. From the kitchen a door 
leads outside, across a plank walk, into a long, low 
house, where the dogs are housed at night. A concrete 
walk runs through the building, at either end of which 
is a door leading into the open air. On either side of 
the walk are a series of compartments closed by wire 
doors, containing a number of beds filled with clean 
straw. In one of these beds were a wee black puppy 
and its mother. The puppy stood with his feet on the 
edge of the shelf, wagging his mite of a tail, and utter- 
ing infinitesimal but very brave barks ; and in another 
com ent was a small but very pretty dog, of a 
species that I did not recognize, who stood looking at 
us with an exceedingly intelligent, bright face. A pile 
of large loaves of ‘bannock’ or dog food were placed 
on a shelf at the end of the building. This ‘ bannock ’ 
is excellent food for dogs. It resembles * johnny-cake,’ 
and is more appetizing than the familiar ‘ dog biscuit.’ 
A space of nearly an acre of land, inclosed by a high 
fence, forms an exercising ground for the dogs. We 
were invited to mount a bench that stood against the 
fence and look over at the occupants, which we forth- 
with did, and our appearance was greeted with a chorus 
of canine music, 
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“ There were about twenty dogs of all sizes and colors, 
from a big yellow mastiff with a black face to a tiny 
black-and-tan. There were several handsome shepherd 
dogs and two or three setters among the number. Each 
me A gathered in front of us, expressing in lusty dog 
language a solicitude as to our health and welfare. The 
inclosure forms a splendid racing-ground for them, and 
many of them, after having performed the duties of 
hospitality for their visitors, renewed their gambols 
with each other, barking and racing and tumbling like 
so many frolicsome children. Another building, in 
which the cats are housed, stands back of this large 
yard. In this building a room is fitted up for the re- 
ception of the feline waifs that find their way to 
this institution. A number of deep shelves are built 
around the room, which are filled with straw upon 
which the cats curl up cozily. A small door leads 
through an inclosed ge out to a yard, which is 
also inclosed by a wire netting, in which the cats can 
roam about at will. 

* The little colony of felines, numbering about twelve, 
sat around the room, inspecting us critically and com- 
menting on our appearance in cat fashion. Some of 
them were fat and sleek, while others, late arrivals, 
were scraggy and unprepossessing. Many of them were 
afflicted with the influenza, and sneezed and snuf- 
fled just as everybody has sneezed and snuffled for 
the last three or four weeks. A handsome Maltese 
coon cat, with a thick, shaggy coat of fur and a long 
plumy tail, joined us in our inspection of the cat room. 
He is a pet in the superintendent’s family, and is al- 
lowed to roam about the place at will. A cow reclin- 
ing on the turf near the barn supplies the food for 
these befriended felines. 

* A team is sent out every day from the Home to gath- 
er stray dogs and cats that are found wandering about 
the streets with no visible refuge. No discrimination 
is made on account of condition or appearance ; all are 
gathered in and cared for. Those that are hopelessly 
maimed or diseased are put out of their misery by 
means of a deadly powder, which causes instant death 
when placed upon the tongue of the animal. This is 
the same poison that Dr. Watts introduced some time 
ago, which is still used at the Lincoln Street repository 
in destroying worthless dogs that are found roaming 
about the city. 

“The rest of the animals that are brought in a day’s 
gathering are placed in their respective divisions, or 
are treated, if sick or disabled ; and nearly all of them 
are ultimately placed in permanent homes, being either 
sold or given away. The members are constantly 
changing, coming and going as they are brought 
in or sent away. Many pet dogs and cats are 
brought here for safe keeping during the summer, 
while their owners are away. No board is charged ; 
the fund provides for that, and the animals find here 
a comfortable shelter and plenty to eat, which is cer- 
tainly better than being turned into the streets to starve, 
or to find a scanty living from garbage barrels in back 
yards.” 


“HOW DOTH THE LITTLE BUSY BEE.”’ 


As Mrs. Gifford has shown in Boston that the 
principles of philanthropy may be applied to the 
cases of friendless and deserving animals, we should 
think that the principles of criminal justice might 
be applied to vicious and vagrant ones. We there- 
fore suggest that somebody should establish a sort 
of beehive jail into which should be clapped any 
swarm of bees so riotous as that described by the 
following dispatch to the New York “Sun :” 


“ PHENIXVILLE, Pa., August 23.—A swarm of bees 
created a block in a curious manner on the Perkiomen 
Railroad the other day. A freight train running be- 
tween Perkiomen Junction and Allentown stopped to 
take water at Palm Station, twenty miles north from 
here. A swarm of bees from a neighboring farmhouse 
had taken refuge in some woods near by, and when the 
train stopped at the station they came buzzing out and 
alighted with one accord on the tender behind the en- 
gine. The engineer and his assistant in the engine and 
the brakemen standing around the train were aston- 
ished at the visitation, and promptly sought safety in 
the waiting-room of the station. The fireman, Will- 
iam Heist, was on the engine cab at the time, busily 
shifting coal from one side of the tender to the other, 
and in an instant a hundred bees set upon him. Half 
mad with pain, he jumped off the tender, and rolled 
wildly in the grass at the roadside. 

“The schedule time for starting the train came and 
went, but the crew saw no way in which to start. They 
held a consultation over the problem, and finally a 
bright idea struck the engineer. Putting it into execu- 
tion, he crept softly and unconcernedly up to the ten- 
der, after the manner of an experienced bee-farmer, 
and secured possession of the adjustable hose with 
which engineers are accustomed to clean up their cabs, 
and with skillful aim turned on the bees a steady 
stream of cold water. The effect was magical. The 
entire swarm took to their wings and described a 
straight line, a ‘bee line,’ toward the woods. The 
train then resumed its journey, fifteen minutes behind 
time.” 


THE USES OF THUNDER-STORMS. 
“The Speaker,” the new English weekly review 


which was established to be to the Liberal party 
what “The Spectator” is to the Tories, in one of 
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its August issues contains the following interest- 
ing account of the use in nature of a thunder- 
storm : 


“It has been long known that the life-sustaining 
element in the composition of common air is oxygen ; 
animals placed in it dance with exhilarating joy, and 
blown-out tapers burst into flame. After several ani- 
mals had been breathing in a chamber of pure oxygen, 
Dr. B. W. Richardson collected the gas in the chamber 
and freed it from all but the oxygen, so that no chemi- 
cal test was able to show any difference between its 
character and composition and those of freshly made 
oxygen gas. When he passed this purified oxygen for 
the second time into the chamber, the animals soon be- 
came drowsy, and on repeating the experiment by suc- 
cessive purifications of the exhaled air the animals died. 
He concluded, then, that oxygen which had been re- 
peatedly passed through the red of warm-blooded 
animals, however thoroughly purified from carbonic 
acid, watery vapor, and ammonia, no longer maintains 
life. It has become what is scientifically called ‘ de- 
vitalized.’ 

“But the startling discovery still remains. He 
passed through the devitalized oxygen currents of elec- 
tricity from a set of brushes connected with the posi- 
tive pole of a frictional machine, and the gas had its 
vital energy restored : animals again lived in it with 
the customary sprightliness. He discovered that elec- 
tricity restores to its vital state oxygen which has been 
<n noxious by passing through the lungs of ani- 
mals, 

“ Before a thunder-storm everything;has been so still 
for days that the oxygen in the air has been to some 
extent deprived of its life-sustaining power, and a feel- 
ing of drowsiness comes over all. The air has become 
partially devitalized, and is not fit to produce in man to 
the same degree the usual vitalizing effects. But the 
lightning flashes restore the lost energy to the oxygen, 
and a feeling of exhilaration is experienced after the 
thunder-storm is over. What the electric flashes ef- 
fected in the devitalized air of the chambers in which 
the experiments on the animals were made, the lightning 
flashes effect in the weakened air during sultry, close 
weather. Vitalizing power is restored to it. Thus a 
‘thunder-storm clears the air.’ 

“No phenomenon in nature combines more power- 
fully the elements of grandeur and awe than a violent 
thunder-storm. The sky is enveloped in blue-black 
clouds, threatening and lowering. The dark mountain 
peaks are scarcely visible. The hush of death silences 
all animate beings. A strange breathlessness pos- 
sesses one. The leaves begin to tremble—the only 
sound to stir the painful oiled: Then suddenly, from 
the bosom of the somber canopy, a brilliant flash of 
vivid light darts zigzag to the earth, followed by a 
crackling noise, which softens in the distance into 
reverberating volumes of sound. Terror seizes the 
birds and beasts ; all rush to hide themselves. Man, 
too, is not insensible to the awe-inspiring phenomenon. 
It is only those who, Elijah-like, are born to rule the 
storm that can appreciate the unequaled grandeur. 
Yet how beneficial to health is this vitalizing agency ! 
The air is restored to its normal grade of energy. 
The lightning has given fresh life tc animated na- 
ture.” 


THE BENEFIT OF NEWSPAPER TRAINING. 


There is a good deal of interesting truth in what 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale says in the current 
“Forum” about the value of the training that a 


man gets in a “live” newspaper office. But there 
is much to be said on the other side. We think it 
is a question that may be fairly debated whether it 
is better to write English well, although painfully 
and slowly, or “very ill, but easily and quickly.” 
Dr. Hale relates his opinion as follows : 


“T have done everything which an editor or pub- 
lisher ever has to do, from directing wrappers up to 
writing the biography of a President within an hour 
after his death. This means, if the training be con- 
tinued through many years of life, and if one be under 
a good chief, that one gains, of necessity, the ready use 
at least of his own language. We newspaper men may 
write English very ill, but we write it easily and quick- 
ly. So that to us, who have been in this business, there 
is something amazing to hear a clergyman say that he 
occupied a week in composing a sermon which was at 
the outside thirty-five hundred words in length. One 
can understand absolute inability to do it at all ; but 
no newspaper man understands how a man, who can do 
it, can spend thirty-six hours in doing it. If you have 
to send ‘copy’ upstairs, hour after hour, with a boy 
taking the slips from you, one by one, as they are writ- 
ten, and you know that you are never to see what you 
write until you read it the next day in the paper, your 
copy will be punctuated carefully, written carefully, 
and will be easily read. That is one thing. Another 
thing goes with it. You will form the habit of deter- 
mining what you mean to say before you say it, how 
far you want to go, and where you want to stop. And 
this will bring you to a valuable habit of life—to stand 
by what has been decided. Napoleon gave the same 
advice when he said, ‘If you set out to take Vienna, 
take Vienna.’ For these reasons, 1 am apt to recom- 
mend young men to write for the press early in life, be- 
ing well aware that the habit of doing this has beon of 
use to me,” 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


SOME PEOPLE IN OUR BOARDING- 
HOUSE. 
III. 
By RacHet DunkKIRK. 


-4|S was natural, we had people of as many 
<i shades of religious opinion as of hair or 
“| eyes; but, by a sort of tacit consent, re- 
ligious discussion was never introduced. 
—— Of course so large a family could not be 
accommodated at one table, so three tables, seating 
twelve persons, crossed the dining-room. Our land- 
lady was somewhat of a diplomat, and when a new 
boarder came she was careful to seat him at the 
table where he would find the most companionable 
people. We dubbed the tables ‘“‘ Youth,” * Middle 
Age,” and “ Old Age.” This settled the destiny of 
the new-comer, and if we were asked to change 
seats to make room for a new boarder, we trembled 
when waiting for reply to the question of “ Where 
to ?” for on the answer depended the impression of 
age we had made on the landlady. When we were 
asked to change to make room at our table for 
a couple who would come that night, her reply 
was, “Between Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith”— 
we knew our eyes glistened, but trusted we showed 
our feelings in no other way; the front table was 
“Youth!” We thought we had lost it. 

The new couple proved to be a minister, broken 
in health, and his wife—large, portly, severe. At 
the table of youth there was much merriment, 
many puns, good ones, too, by the one punster, 
whom we called the “ flagon of oil,” so sure was he to 
calm the troubled waters of conversation. The new 
couple sat with their backs to the table of youth ; 
but never did a face protest more strongly against 
the proceedings at that table than did the back 
of the ministeress. We really dared not more than 
smile, fearing a personal reproof. You see, it had 
been so long since we had counted ourselves as be- 
longing in the cirele of youth that we did not feel 
at home, though we were very certain that we had 
not drifted beyond its sympathies. There is a 
charm even if one hangs on a little late to its outer 
edges. 

N ext to the ministerial element sat a couple, the 
wife in the early autumn of life, the husband in 
midwinter—in fact, nearer the end when the ever- 
lasting spring may burst upon the view at any mo- 
ment. 

They were Captain and Mrs. Averil. Confiden- 
tially, we felt it must have been the wife who was 
captain ; we have heard of women who commanded 
their husbands’ ships, and we have seen some who 
commanded their husbands. Captain Averil, we 
were told by Mrs. Captain, had to be very careful 
of his diet. The servant would take his order, 
without any protest from Mrs. Captain. In our 
boarding-house, if chops were ordered for break- 
fast, two were always put upon the plate, and three 
warm biscuits served. As soonas the food was placed 
before the Captain, Mrs. Captain would reach over 
and with a winning smile, that always suggested a 
cat, say, “ The Captain is so delicate, I really must 
watch him like a child.” To the waitress, “I will 
take the Captain’s biscuit; bring him yesterday’s 
bread, please.” Such a pained, mortified look 
would come into the Captain’s face, and always the 
lips would part in a half protest, but no sound 
came forth. Presently the Mrs. Captain’s fork 
would coolly transfer the second chop on the Cap- 
tain’s plate to her own. ‘The Captain must not 
eat much meat,” came in a purring sound, and we 
knew that the Captain’s wife had spoken. There 
were no scraps to be gathered from Mrs. Captain’s 
plate when breakfast was over, yet the Captain’s 
wife talked hygiene as none in the house could talk 
it. She attended all the free lectures on the sub- 
ject. She was very unselfish in giving out her 
knowledge, and always willing that others should 
follow the systems. Never was there a more gen” 
erous oversight exercised than was exercised over 
the people of our boarding-house by Mrs. Captain. 
The hours we left and returned to the house were 
accurately stated whenever we met the Captain— 
we mean the Mrs. Captain, for we formed the 
mental habit of calling her Captain. Every caller 
was inspected. Never shall we forget the morning 
when we were turning the breadths of our black 
silks. We meant to lock the door to our rooms, 
but when the knock came, before we could have 
said “ Come in!” if that had been our intention, 
Mrs. Captain was in the room. “ Busy?” she said, 








with the interrogative inflection, and then sank into 
the most comfortable rocker. She inspected the silk, 
and found out how we intended to cover the worn 
places, and with a sigh of satisfaction sank back 
into blissful anticipation of a most delightful 
morning. The history we heard of the families 
under our heretofore sinless roof! Nothing more 
was done to the black silks that day. We felt 
entirely out of place at the table of youth at 
dinner that night; we had lived decades in that 
one day. 

That night there was such a lovely boyish 
boarder introduced to the table of youth. It was 
really an impromptu reception that followed in the 
parlor. The new boarder played the banjo, and 
sang; he was so generous in his desire to give 
pleasure. A new life entered into our midst. The 
pretty widow grew more particular about her crimps. 
Our landlady made him the object of special atten- 
tion. He always offered his arm to Captain 
Averil Sunday mornings, and, though they did not 
attend the same church, he never allowed the Cap- 
tain to go alone. One morning the old Captain 
said, as he took our Spirit of Youth’s arm and looked 
into the handsome face, “I had a little boy once, 
and I think if he had lived he would have looked 
like you; this morning, when I saw you sitting in 
the corner of the pew where he used to sit, it 
seemed as if he had come back. His mother al- 
ways went to church, and I used to keep in my 
coat pocket a special kind of candy which we never 
allowed him to have at any other time. When his 
mother could keep him still no longer she would reach 
over, and I knew she wanted that box. She gave 
him one at a time till service was over. She never 
would let me sit near him in church; she said I 
would give him the box the moment we got in. I 
guess I would,” the Captain continued. ‘‘ You are 
very like him,” and here he leaned more heavily 
on his escort’s arm. ‘They walked on silently for a 
couple of blocks, and then the Captain said, in a 
trembling voice, “ I have the little silver box ; would 
you mind if I carried it to church next Sunday? 
I think I could find the same candies,” and the 
Captain blushed deeply, and did not dare to look 
the young man in the face. But if he had he 
would have seen that which would have deepened 
the likeness to his boy of long ago: blue eyes that 
looked as if heroic efforts would not keep back the 
tears, and lips trembling like those of a sensitive 
child. But, in strong, hearty tones, the Captain 
heard: “ Would I? Just try me next Sunday !” 

There was a new energy in the Captain’s motions 
and voice the whole week. Sunday morning years 
had dropped from the Captain’s age. He looked 
anxiously about until he saw our Spirit of Youth, 
who gave a military salute, and laughed brightly 
into the old man’s face. That morning, when Mrs. 
Captain said, “ Yesterday’s bread for the Captain, 
please,’ in a clear, firm voice we heard, “Thank 
you, I'll keep the biscuit.” There was a smothered 
sensation in the dining-room. As the church bells 
began to chime, the Captain and the Spirit of Youth 
went forth arm in arm. As they entered the vesti- 
bule the Captain seemed to reach for a hand; quickly 
the Spirit of Youth took the Captain’s arm, who 
straightened up at once and with a military step 
went down the aisle. The young man went in the 
pew first ; the Captain felt for the little box as soon 
as he was seated. The first hymn was sung and 
the first prayer finished when the Captain threw 
an anxious glance toward the Spirit of Youth and 
temptingly displayed the silver box. It was taken 
with every expression of gratitude. The Captain 
beamed every time the silver box was opened and 
one of the tiny seed candies taken out with every ap- 
pearance of stealth. The dream of the Captain’s 
life was realized. The boy had all the Sunday 
candy he wanted. A new relation was born that 
day. Oar Spirit of Youth had his seat changed to 
sit beside the Captain, and “ yesterday’s bread” be- 
came toast, and many mornings milk toast, and the 
most furious glances from Mrs. Captain failed to 
subdue the Captain’s ally. 

One morning, just as the elms were showing their 
green, and the horse-chestnuts across the street 
were hanging out their bells, a new presence en- 
tered the house—a presence which we cannot keep 
out even with the strong bars of love—and our dear 
Captain went out into the morning sunshine; but 
the Spirit of Youth could not go with him, though 
business was forgotten for the old man to whom he 
had brought back a lost youth. Even that last 


night, after midnight, we heard the banjo, and the 
sweet tenor voice softly but clearly singing: 


“Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus ! 
Steal away, steal away home, 
I ain’t got long to stay here ! 
My Lord calls me, he calls me by the lightning, 
The trumpet sounds it in my soul, 
I ain’t got long to stay here.” 








THE HOUSEHOLD TOOL CHEST. 


By Juria B. ScHAUFFLER. 


SGJLESSED be that mother who teaches her 
children (girls as well as boys) to use 
tools properly! What a comfort it is to 
find a woman who can drive a nail with- 
out smashing her own fingers, and who 
knows how to make use of a gimlet or a screw-driver ! 
Every sort of knowledge is sure to be useful at 
some time or other. Only to-day I heard of one of 
our missionaries in Japan who with another lady 
was caught in a frail native house on a mountain 
side during the terrible storm which did so much 
damage there on September 11, 1889. In writing 
of their adventures, she says, quite modestly: “ All 
the nailing up of doors and windows fell to me, and 
when we thought all was safe, a terrific crash 
warned us that something had given way in the 
kitchen. A visit to that quarter disclosed the 
alarming fact that one whole side of the room, which 
was, as usual, composed of sliding screens, had 
blown in, and that all further efforts to save that 
part of the house were futile. We therefore re- 
treated to the main house, and fortified and braced 
each thin partition until all seemed safe ; and, indeed, 
the roof did not fly off during the night, although 
one of the great poles which supported it at the 
corner was blown from its position and forced 
through the roof, tearing a frightful gap. But for 
the precautions we had taken, the whole house 
would have been about our ears.” How hopeless 
would the position of this brave lady have been had 
she known how to play all the nocturnes of 
Chopin and had not known how to drive a nail! 

In city houses the walls are often so decorated 
that even in their own rooms the children are not 
allowed to hang a picture or put up a bracket, for 
fear of “ spoiling the wall ;” but in many a simple 
country home how much pleasure has been derived 
from home-made book shelves, or some trophy 
from the forest, put into position by the boys or 
girls themselves! I have seen a country parlor 
made beautiful by fine photographs of the great 
musicians fastened to the wall and covered with 
glass. They were arranged in groups of three or 
four, and were held in place by narrow strips of 
wood nailed directly to the wall itself, thus forming 
a cheap but effective framework for such noble 
heads as those of Mozart and Beethoven. The skill 
to execute such work as this is easily learned, and 
gives a satisfaction in its results that nothing else 
ean afford. Then give the children a chance, by 
having a well-appointed tool chest in a convenient 
place and allowing them to use it freely. 

A tin knife-box makes a capital place in which 
to keep tools, as it is strong, easily handled, and 
affords ample accommodation for the necessary 
outfit. In it there should be hammers (one long 
and slender, one large and heavy), a good claw, 
gimlets and screw-drivers of three sizes, an awl for 
punching holes in straps, a good pair of pincers with 
sharp sides for cutting wire, a pair of carpet shears, 
compasses, and a folding rule. All these tools will 
fit nicely in one side of a double knife-box. In the 
other division can go the common nails, and some 
with brass heads for hanging pictures, tacks of 
several sizes, brads for fastening in the backs of 
frames, screws of various sorts,a tape measure 
forty feet long, a roll of silver wire, and, last but 
not least, a tiny oil can for the rusty hinge or 
squeaky caster. 

These are the indispensables ; but many, on read- 
ing the list, will exclaim, “Oh, there should be 
so-and-so and so-and-so as well.” And so there should 
be, doubtless ; but remember in how many families 
there is no tool chest at all, and if we mention too 
many things at once the discouraged materfamilias 
will say, “Oh, dear! it is too much trouble to set 
up a box of tools, and there is an old hammer 
somewhere in the cellar, and some tacks in the hat- 
stand drawer, and I am sure that will do.” No, it 
will not do, and if you think it will, then you may 
be sure that trifling repairs will not be made about 
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- the house, and there will be a lack of care on the 
part of the children with their toys and other be- 
longings if they find that broken things are never 
mended, but left to go to pieces after the first mis- 
‘hap. Nothing will teach children so quickly to be 
careful of their playthings as the rule that when 
anything is broken it must go directly into the 
“ hospital ” and stay there until mamma, on a rainy 
day, has time to get out “ Page’s Liquid Glue,” or 
the hammer and tacks, and repair damages. It is 
pleasant to see the delight with which children will 
watch the process of restoring a pony’s tail or the 
wheel of a cart to its original position, and when 
the toy is returned well mended they are inclined 
to enjoy it more than ever before. On the other 
hand, a little horse which loses one leg and remains 
in service, soon loses a second and a third, and be- 
fore long the useless remnants of the once pretty 
toy find their way into the scrap-basket. Children 
can be taught to be very careful of books, and if 
the least little tear is quickly mended with a strip 
of paper neatly pasted on, they soon learn to be 
ashamed of giving mamma so much trouble, and 
make no more unsightly “little tears.” 

Boys love tools naturally, and can be taught to 
use them with safety at a very early age. I know 
of a little boy who was amused during a trip in a 
carriage of hundreds of miles by having a soft 
piece of wood, some nails, and asmall hammer. He 
drove the nails all in, and then pulled them all out, 
and then with great energy proceeded to put them 
all in once more; thus he learned not to pound his 
fingers, and he was kept quiet for hours at a time 
by this absorbing pursuit. If a boy is to have a 
box of tools as a birthday present, it is far better 
to buy a few good tools separately and put them in 
a suitable box, rather than to buy the tool chests 
which come all fitted up, where the tools are apt to 
be of poor material and finish. After giving the 
tools, it might be a good plan to give the “ Rollo 
Books” for the next present, that the boys may 
see how cleverly Jonas could use tools and how 
useful he was in consequence. 





HOW TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN 
MUSIC SO THAT THEY WILL PRACTICE. 


By Marre MERRICK. 


U|E dare not claim to have solved this, to 

4 ¥ ‘| mothers, momentous and perplexing 

F) question. We can but offer, as the 

Q| fruit of observation and experience, a 

few simple ideas and suggestions. 

Children should be interested in music as 

early as possible. Until they are interested their 

musical faculties remain more or less undeveloped, 

and whatever they may be able to perform in the 
musical line is done mechanically. 

This work of interesting the children in music 
cannot, however, be all done in a moment. When the 
time arrives for them to study the art, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect them to display all at once a pro- 
digious interest in and liking for it. They must be 
educated up to such interest and liking, and the 
preparatory process should begin while the little 
ones are still in the cradle. It is remarkable at 
what a very early age it becomes evident that many 
babies are fond of music, and that it has a soothing 
effect upon them. 

All children, of course, are not born with musical 
genius or even talent; neither do all enter life with 
a capacity for appreciating that which is best or 
really good in music; yet those in whom there is 
not some germ of musical taste, which can be devel- 
oped if taken ia time, are rare, while those in whom 
some appreciation of classical music cannot be 
awakened are fewer than people commonly sup- 

e. 
qo these facts, then, in mind, all parents 
who can—fathers as well as mothers—should sing 
to their babies; and those who possess any knowl- 
edge of music should seek to retain and increase it 
for the sake of their children. As often as the lat- 
ter seem to care for it, let music be made the amuse- 
ment of the hour. Associate it with their different 
moods. If they are tired, irritable, or sick, give 
them tender, soothing melodies; if overflowing with 
vitality and animal spirits, let them sing, frolic, and 
dance to merry, rollicking measures. Take them 
frequently to good concerts, especially if the music 
which they hear at home is not of a particularly 
high order or is not well rendered. It may be sug- 
gested that the children had better hear no music 
at home than that which is poor. This is not so, 
we think; for hearing even poor music may serve 
to awaken the child’s musical faculties and to de- 
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velop a liking for melody and harmony, although it 
may not arouse correct conceptions of time and the 
quality of musical sounds. Such conceptions, how- 
ever, can soon be acquired through judicious train- 
ing. That child is far duller than the average who 
cannot in a short time be made to distinguish be- 
tween good and bad in music, if the right means be 
used; viz., if he be encouraged to exercise his 
thinking and hearing faculties and taught to note 
distinctions and shades of difference. 

In this matter of interesting children in music 
so that they will practice, much depends upon the 
teacher. It has been truly said that “ emotions are 
contagious ;” and only interest in the teacher can 
beget interest in the pupil. If the former is inter- 
ested, deeply so, both in his calling and in his pupil, 
if he has the confidence and affection of the child, 
the latter will take far more interest in his lessons 
and practice than he otherwise would. The desire 
to please a beloved teacher will prove a strong in- 
centive to effort sometimes when everything else 
fails. Of course there are children with stolid or 
sullen natures who are difficult to impress, hard to 
win. There are others with whom, owing to de- 
fects of character, natural or produced by educa- 
tion, sternness is sometimes necessary, and firmness 
is always necessary with all children. They must 
understand that you insist upon the amount of 
practice that you require as your due; that nothing 
short of diligent, painstaking work will satisfy you. 
The teacher should be lavish with encouragement 
and in expressing his gratification when it is evident 
that sincere effort has been made. He should never 
withhold judicious praise, while never permitting the 
pupil to forget that, whatever degree of excellence 
one may have attained, perfection is still far ahead. 
If interest on the teacher’s part tends to arouse the 
same emotion in the pupil, interest displayed by 
the parents of the latter has, usually, a no less 
happy effect. It is well for the mother, if possible, 
to be present during the music lesson and gain 
some idea of its nature. Then let her question the 
child with a view to ascertaining how much of the 
instruction of the hour he has absorbed, and what 
notion he has of applying it. The mother should, 
as far as practicable, give some attention to her 
child's practice, even if she cannot always be in the 
room with him when he is engaged in it. A sense 
that he is the object of sympathetic attention, and 
is under a kindly surveillance, will have a salutary 
effect upon nearly every child. It is well to have 
an understanding with a child that if the time he 
spends in practicing is not well employed, five, ten, 
or fifteen minutes shall be added thereto. We have 
found this a most effectual means of securing satis- 
factory practice 

Some interesting point to be reached should al- 
ways be kept before the pupil's mind: a pretty 
piece or exercise ; a duet to be played with mamma 
or some little friend; something to be learned 
as a surprise for papa’s birthday, for which just 
so much practice and preparation will be essential. 

Then, too, while the children should not be al- 
lowed to imbibe the idea that they ought to be 
paid for doing what it is their duty to do, the pros- 
pect of some little jubilee, commemorative of 
having overcome certain difficulties or having ac- 
complished a given amount of work, supplies a strong 
stimulus to exertion. To do this quite frequently 
need not involve much time, expense, or labor. 
Children are so easily pleased! A trip to the park 
or country; a little tea-party of two or three; the 
baking of a cake or concoction of some favorite 
dish—in short, numberless ways of carrying out this 
idea could be conceived or invented by the loving 

t. Then, of course, it is obvious that the 
period during which recourse must be had to such 
expedients will be more or less limited. The time 
must arrive when the consciousness of having over- 
come difficulties, of having conquered tendencies 
to indolence and carelessness, and of having simul- 
taneously cultivated and developed the qualities of 
application and perseverance, and strengthened the 
powersof memory and mental concentration through 
the effort to pay close attention to instruction and 
to apply it, will impirt a satisfaction that will 
afford the student ample reward for his labor and 
pains. 








A DAY’S MAIL. 


AS 1 read the excellent article, “ A Family Paper,” 
published in the number of The Christian Union for 
Augast 7, and felt how hard it is to reach the ideal 
there set forth, I resolved to ask if we could not have 
our Home Department enlarged sufficiently to afford 
a “ Mother’s Corner,” where the average mother can 
find, week by week, something in this particular line 
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to help in carrying out the good suggestions there 
given. We are told, “ Interpret the world to those who 
are in it by your own intelligence ; report all the news 
there ; explain all current events ; tell the daily his- 
tory of occurrence, exploration, discovery ; make the 
best books and the best pictures the familiar compan- 
ions of your children.” It does seem so desirable to be 
able to do all this ; but it requires much time to read 
so extensively and keep informed on matters in general, 
and to a busy mother with many duties and little 
talent the outlook is discouraging when we realize 
the possibilities, and consider how far short we are apt 
tocome. Help in this direction would be so acceptable. 
If some of the most important of these things above 
mentioned could be condensed and given in a manner 
easy to be understood by the children, with suggestions 
as to helpful books, ete. (and plenty of advice in re- 
gard to physical, mental, and spiritual training), I 

elieve that such a column would be eagerly aan by 
all mothers, and certainly gratefully welcomed by one. 

Very sincerely, An OLp SuBscRIBER, 
PorTLAND, Me. 


The above letter from “ An Old Subscriber ” is of 
the kind to which we always wish to give attention. 
There is but one way to discover whether such a 
column as our subscriber suggests is wanted by our 
readers enough to justify our establishing it. Its 
establishment will depend on the number of letters 
of inquiry, of suggestions, sent to us on this idea. 
If our subscribers wish it, it will indeed be a 
“ Mothers’ Corner,” where the mutual help and 
suggestion found in it will be only an added 
attraction to The Christian Union. 


Some one in the Home Department of The Chris- 
tian Union advises people to comb and brush the fringe 
of their napkins, towels, etc., after they have been 
washed. There is no law to prevent those who have 
plenty of time and patience, and, I might add, money 
to buy more when that fringe is pulled out, from 
amusingthemselves in that way; but to those who may 
not be largely supplied with either, 1 venture to say 
that if they will take those articles by the corners (two 
at a time), when just right to iron, and snap them 
exactly as they would to get the dust out of them, 
they will find it quite unnecessary to barber them. I 
learned this thirty years ago of a Scotch-Irish woman, 
who smiled when I noticed it and said, “ Thay make 
these things where I came from.” * 








ECONOMIC CATERING. 
II. 


By Anna C. Brooks. 


O be consistent with true economy there 
should be no waste—and none is neces- 
sary. Here are two of several reasons 
why so much food is thrown away : first, 
poor cookery ; second, too much is served 

at one time. With some exceptions, freshly cooked 
food is more acceptable than the warmed-over bits 
we must eat or waste. Experience should teach a 
housekeeper about how much will be required for 
each meal. For instance, when we have chops 
for breakfast, one of my family will eat three, the 
others wish for but two each, and when more are 
offered they are usually refused. Of some things 
there need be no limit—as bread, cake, and fruit. 
All these can be used in different ways ; the bread 
for crambs, the cake for various puddings, the 
fruit made into sauce or preserves, or used for pies. 
The fat cut from corned beef or sirloin steak can 
be carefully tried out and clarified with a slice or 
two of raw potato; it is excellent for frying, or for 
gingerbread in place of butter. Take the bones of 
a sirloin or lamb roast, wrap them in a cloth and 
break with a hammer, put in a kettle with cold 
water and boil gently for two or three hours ; strain, 
cool, and remove the fat, and you have a good stock 
for tomato or pea soup. 

These are a few of many ways in which material 
can be saved. 

Sunpay, Marca 9. 

Breakfust—Bananas. Oatmeal. Dried beef 
with cream. Baked potatoes. Muffins. White 
bread and butter. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Roast turkey. Mashed potatoes. 
Mashed turnips. Baked macaroni. Spiced tomato. 
White and graham bread. Snow pudding. Wafers. 
Tea. 

Supper.—White and graham bread and butter. 
Lemon jelly. Milk. Cup cake. 

Monpay, Marca 10. 

Breakfast.—Oranges. Turkey on toast. Fried 
potatoes. White and graham bread and butter. 
Coffee. 

Lunch.—Tomato soup. Crackers. White and 
graham bread and butter. Cream Washington pie. 
Coffee. 
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Supper.—Cold turkey. White and graham bread 

and butter. Plain cake. Tea. Milk. 
Tuespay, Marcu 11. 

Breakfast. — Cornmeal mush. Honeycomb 
tripe fried in batter. Baked potatoes. Butter 
toast. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Beef & la mode. Mashed potatoes. 
Sliced white turnips. White and graham bread. 
Apple pie. Tea. ‘ 

Supper.—Escaloped oysters. White and graham 
bread and butter. Cucumber pickles. Cake. Tea. 
Milk. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 12. 

Breakfast.—Bananas. Beef in gravy. Boiled 
potatoes. Graham gems. White bread and butter. 
Coffee. 

Dinner.—Roast mutton. French baked potatoes. 
Beets. Pickles. White bread. Moss blancmange. 
Tea. 

Supper.—Pea soup. Crackers. White and 
graham bread and butter. Cake. Tea. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 13. 

Breakfast.—Oatmeal. ‘ Matton in gravy. Fried 
potatoes. Muffins, graham bread. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Beef stew on toast. Boiled potatoes. 
Boiled onions. White and graham bread. Baked 
custard. Wafers. Tea. 

Supper.—Sliced mutton. White and graham 
bread and butter. Cake. Blueberries (canned). 
Tea. Milk. 

Fripay, Marca 14 

Breakfast.—Cornmeal mush. Beef croquettes. 
Baked potatoes. Butter toast. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Stuffed baked haddock. Boiled rice. 
Boiled potatoes. Cottage pudding. Coffee. 

Supper.—Cold sliced mutton. White and gra- 
ham bread and butter. Barberry sauce. Cake. 
Tea. Milk. 

SaturDay, Marcu 15. 

Breakfast.— Fried smelts. Baked potatoes. 
Butter toast. Coffee. 

Dinner.—Mutton stew. Boiled potatoes. Stewed 
tomatoes. White bread. Apple tapioca pudding. 

Supper.—Pilaf. White and graham bread and 
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A MORTGAGE ON A BICYCLE. 


By Mr. Experience. 


SAIOHN MONEYPENNY asked his father 
AR), to buy hima bicycle. He had outgrown 
ee) his velocipede, but he had not money 

)} enough for a Columbia. His father 
thought this would be a good opportunity 
to teach John a little business. ‘“ What can you 
get one for?” he said. John said that Dick Header 
had a very good one which he was willing to sell 
for twenty-five dollars. It was worth a good deal 
more. 

“ How much money have you got ?” 

John said that he had saved up about fifteen 
dollars. 

“T cannot buy a bicycle for you,” said his father, 
“but I will help you buy one if you want me to. 
How long will it take you to save the other ten?” 

John calculated it would take him three months. 

“Well,” said his father, “I will lend vou ten 
dollars to put with your fifteen to buy the bicycle 
with, on two conditions: the first is that you give 
me a mortgage on the bicycle to secure the repay- 
ment of the ten dollars, and interest at the rate of 
one cent a week until the loan is paid; the other 
condition is that the bicycle shall be in good order, 





and kept in good order, for if you don’t pay me my * 


ten dollars and I have to take the bicycle and sell 
it to get my money back, it will not sell very well 
if it is out of order.” 

John negotiated the bargain with Dick Header, 
and reported to his father, who said, “ Now you 
must write a bill of sale for Dick to sign, which 
will always afterward prove that the bicycle belongs 
to you, and that you paid for it.” So John wrote, 
at his father’s dictation : 

“T, Dick Header, have this day sold my bicycle 
to John Moneypenny, and he has paid me for it 
twenty-five dollars in full.” 

This was laid away for Dick to sign when the 
time should come. 

“Next,” said his father, “we want a mortgage 
of the bicycle, from you to me.” So John wrote 
again, at his father’s dictation : 

“IT, John Moneypenny, have this day assigned, 
and transferred to my father, my bicycle which I 
have just bought of Dick Header, to secure my father 


the payment of ten dollars lent me by him, which’ 


I am to repay in three months, with interest at one 
cent per week until the principal is paid ; and I am 
to keep the bicycle in good order at all times. And 
in case of any default on my part, my father is at 
liberty to take the bicycle and sell it, and retain 
out of the proceeds what I owe him, paying me 
the balance, if any.” 

“That evening Dick came to the house with the 
bicycle to get his money. John produced his fifteen 
dollars out of a drawer and a tin savings bank 
and a purse, and his father produced his ten dollars 
from his wallet. Dick signed the bill of sale; John 
signed the mortgage ; his father handed John the 
ten dollars, and took the mortgage. John put the 
ten dollars with his fifteen dollars and handed them 
to Dick, and took the bill of sale and the bicycle. 

That evening there was great fun on the side- 
walk. 


A few weeks afterward, John missed his bicycle. 
He was making a great hue and ery, when his 
mother told him that she had seen it in his father’s 
library. John hurried to the library, and was 
amazed to see it there with a little placard on it 
bearing the words “ For Sate.” He jumped at 
it to carry it off, but he found that it was securely 
tied. Justthen hisfathercamein. “ Well, John,” 
said he, “do you know any one that wants to buy 
a bicycle? 1 want to sell this one.” 

“Why,” said John, “ who does this bicycle be- 
long to? It is mine.” 

“No,” said his father; “you made default in 
your interest last week.” 

“ Well, that wasn’t my fault,” said John. “I was 
away, and I forgot all about it.” 

“I didn’t say it was your fault,” replied his 
father, “ but you were in default ; and that gave me 
the right to take the bicycle and sell it to get back 
my money.” 

John produced the penny to hand it to his father, 
with a grave expression which relaxed into a smile 
as he saw his father, upon receiving it, take off the 
sale label and unlash the machine and surrender 
itto him. As he was going out of the door, he 
turned and said: “Father, who does this bicycle 
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belong to, anyway? It doesn’t seem as if it was 
mine.” 

“Yes,” said his father, “it is yours, subject to 
a mortgage. I have got a pull on it, as the boys 
say, and can take it away from you, perhaps. It is 
yours, subject to an incumbrance, now. If you 
succeed in saving up ten dollars within three months, 
besides the interest, then it will belong to you free 
and clear.” 

At the end of the three months, when the mortgage 
matured, as the phrase is, John surprised his father 
by producing and counting out his savings to the 
amount of ten dollars, for he had a good allowance 
given him on the condition that he should save 
half of it for permanent purchases ; and his father 
surrendered the mortgage. 

John put the paper in the fire and watched it 
burning up with'great satisfaction, saying, “ There ! 
I hate a mortgage.” 

“Yes,” said his father, “that is right ; but still 
you wouldn’t have been able to buy a bicycle when 
you did, without the help of a mortgage.” 








DOLLY PATTERSON’S LAST RUNAWAY. 


By ExsizAseta CuMINGs. 







HE minister said, last Sunday, it’s the 
Evil Spirit coaxes folks to do things, 
and that he gets in you,” Dolly Pat- 
terson told Silver Bell, her pretty sled. 
“T feel just as happy this morning {as 

I can, but I do guess the Evil Spirit is in me, for 

he’s a-saying this minute, ‘ Go over to the new neigh- 

bor’s and tell her Grandma Bentwood is coming.’ 

And I don’t care if he is in me,” she went on, after 

a short period of reflection. ‘I sort o’ like the 

feeling of him.” 

Her full name was Dorothy Margaret Bentwood 
Patterson, but as she was only six, that was, as you 
can see, a long name for her, and she was called 
Dolly. She missed Job Tucker very much. She 
told him everything, nearly, and rarely ran 
away when he was at home. He shoveled the 
paths when there was snow, and tended the flowers 
and sarubs when there wasn’t, and made fires, 
and harilessed Bucephalus, the black pony of Mam- 
ma Patterson’s phaeton, and did many more things, 
but this morning he had gone down into the 
city to attend what he called “’lection.” He told 
Dolly “ the state of the Nation made it necessary.” 

She had been amusing herself sliding down the 
big snow heap in the back yard, just over the place 
where in summer there stood tall white lilies and 
pansies and grass pinks. There was always a good 
deal of snow in New Tyre, and this year it had 
come early, much to Dolly’s delight and Job’s dis- 
gust, “For,” said he, “ there’s rheumatiz, an’ chil- 
blains, an’ coughs, an’ snow-shovelin’, an’ fire-build- 
in’, that much sooner!” But as Job grumbled 
straight through the year, Dolly had learned not 
to mind him. 

A big black dog trotted out of the gate just 
across the street. It was Rover Millar, and he 
belonged to the new neighbor. “My grandma’s 
a-coming to our house to-morrow,” called Dolly to 
him. “She’s a beautiful old lady.” Then, drop- 
ping down upon Silver Bell, Dolly sped away down 
to the bottom of the snow hill. 

Rover was a social dog, and trotted into the mid- 
dle of the road, politely waving his tail, in indica- 
tion of his desire to make Dolly a call. 

“She’s the nicest lady in the world, ’cept my 
mamma,” went on Dolly, descriptively. 

“ Bow-wow-wow !” assented Rover in his softest 
manner, and beginning to frisk and jump to express 
his sympathy. ‘ Bow-wow-wow!” He meant he 
was coming over to the Patterson yard if she had 
no objection, and Dolly understood him. 

“No,” said she, waving him back, “my Kitty 
Clover is out, and you'll chase her. My mamma 
says you cannot help it; it’s your nature to. I'll 
come over to your house, and tell Mrs. Millar about 
grandma. You can’t talk, quite, can you, Rover ?” 

Dolly talked quite loud and fast, that she might 
not hear the small voice whispering in her ear, 
“Be a good girl, Dolly ; be a good girl.” 

It was twenty-five years ago. Dolly had on a 
red merino dress, a little white fur cloak, a hood of 
quilted red silk trimmed with swan’s down and that 
stood out about her face like a chaise top, and her 
mittens and stockings were red; but save in some 
small matters, as the shape of her garments, she 
looked exactly like a little girl of six to-day. 

“For the land sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Millar, 
when she opened the door and saw Dolly with 
Rover at her heels. “ Do you want anything ?” 
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“No, ma’am,” said Dolly, very much embar- 
rassed. “I’ve come to call.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Millar, shaking up the hens’- 
feather cushion in the Boston rocking-chair, “ well, 
I never! You had better sit down. I’m making 
cookies.” Dolly drew herself into the proffered 
resting-place with some difficulty. Her mamma 
had often told her she must not make people trouble, 
but she felt very uncomfortable because Mrs. Mil- 
lar seemed so surprised at her visit, and because 
her legs stuck straight out when she leaned back, 
and when she sat upright hung helplessly over the 
edge of the green moreen cushion. “I’ve come to 
tell you my Grandma Bentwood is coming to-mor- 
row,” she said, trying to be grown-up and polite. 
“T thought you’d like to know it.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Mrs. Millar, paus- 
ing with uplifted rolling-pin. ‘“ Well! well! ’Pears 
to me somebody was a-tellin’ me she’s a-rollin’ in 
money.” 

“ No, she isn’t,” said Dolly, quickly. “She lives 
in a big stone house, and she doesn’t roll in any- 
thing.” 

“The law!” said Mrs. Millar. “ Well, I’ll make 
you a cookie lamb. I guess it'll be as nice as any 
your grandma could make.” And she cut out a won- 
derful figure with a knife, and put two fat currants 
in its head for eyes, and ornamented its clubby tail 
with a fat raisin. 


“ My grandma don’t make cookies,” said Dolly, . 


when the lamb had been put in the oven. “ Maria 
makes ’em, to her house.” 

“She don’t do nothin’, it’s likely,” said Mrs. 
Millar, sharply. “I wonder how rich folks can get 
through their time.” 

Dolly felt vaguely that her grandma was being 
criticised, and resented it. “My mamma says if | 
am good when I am little, maybe I’ll be as nice as 
grandma when I am old,” she said, stoutly. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. Millar, 
who at heart was kind, if curious. “ Your grandma 
owns a silver mine, or an oil well, don’t she? 
’Pears to me somebody told me she did, or a coal 
mine ?” 

“She has lots and lots of sheeps out West,” 
replied Dolly. ™ 

“Well, that’s as good as a mine any day,” said 
Mrs. Millar, opening the oven door and letting out 
a delicious fragrance. “Is your grandpa dead ?” 

“ He’s always been dead,” said Dolly. “1 never 
saw him.” She had slipped from the rocking- 
chair. “I guess I'll go now.” 

“The lamb ain’t cool enough for you to handle,” 
said Mrs. Millar. “I'll do it up and put it in your 
pocket so Rover won’t get it; he’s a dreadful 
thief.” 

“ Hasn’t he any honor?” asked Dolly, getting 
over the word honor slowly, it must be admitted. 

“No. Who ever heard of a dog’s having honor?” 

“The dog we used to have had honor; I’ve 
heard papa say so,” said Dolly, backing’toward the 
door. “It was his grandfather made the difference. 
It’s bad to have the wrong sort of a grandfather, 
I’ve heard papa say.” 

“For the land sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Millar in 
wonder. 

“T’m going now,” said Dolly. “I don’t want to 
take the cookie lamb.” And go she did, leaving 
Mrs. Millar gaping with astonishment. 

“ Rover, you are politer ’n Mrs. Millar,” she con- 
fided to him when she had reached the gate. “ You 
don’t ask questions. Perhaps you would if you 
could talk.” 

“‘ Bow-wow,” said Rover, inviting her to a frolic, 
and leaving his mouth wide open so one could see 
his steaming red tongue. But Dolly would have 
no more to say to him, and hurried down the snowy 
walk to the next house. Colonel Nelson lived 
there, and she had been there during the summer 
at least six times by invitation. The Missouri cur- 
rant bush that stood by the dining-room door in 
company with roses and snowballs and white lilacs, 
and which in May was full of yellow horns brim- 
ming with honey smells, Colonel Nelson had told 
her she might have for her veryown. He had also 
said that he was Dolly’s fairy godfather, and that 
his pretty old wife was her fairy godmother. It is 
certain that Santa Claus had, every year since she 
could remember, left two red stockings full of 
things at the Colonel’s house for Dolly. But to go 
to a house when one is invited is one thing, and 
when one has not been is another. A withered 
old man opened the door to Dolly’s timid knock. 
“ They ain't to home,” he said, looking down at her 
with blinking eyes. “They've ben away this 
month to Boston. I take care of things, and feed 
the cat.” 
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“ And who are you?” asked Dolly, wonderingly. 

“ Peter Hubbard,” replied the man, preparing to 
shut the door. 

“ And is Mother Hubbard here?” asked Dolly, 
with interest, “ and the dog?” 

“ Naw,” said the man, in the same hollow voice; 
“there ain’t nobody but me.” Then he shut the 
door, and Dolly heard it bolted on the inside. The 
wide yard heaped with snow was lonely, and Dolly 
rai into the street and skipped down the road half 
frightened. There wasa little house on the corner. 
Job had told her that his cousin just from Scotland 
lived there. 

“‘ Walk in,” said a pleasant voice in answer to 
her knock on the low yellow door, and, after a 
moment’s struggle with the latch, she obeyed. A 
tall old man, with his wife and four sons, were 
seated at the table, on which there was no cloth, 
and which looked none too clean. A wooden pail 
in which was water and a tin dipper was, if one 
may say 80, the principal dish. There was a huge 
loaf of bread, a large piece of cheese, and a platter 
full of steaming boiled meat. Each one was eating 
with his fingers, and as Dolly entered, out from 
some dim corner there darted a little white pig. 
He was caught by one of the young men, who lifted 
him up as if he were a small dog. 

“ Weel, missy, whativer can we do fer ye?” asked 
the old man. 

“Nothing,” faltered Dolly. “I came because 
you are Job’s relations, and to tell you my grandma 
is coming to-morrow.” 

“ Bless the child!” said the old woman, putting 
out her arms. “Come and sit upon me knee. I 
love little gells.” 

“No,” said Dolly, shrinking back; “I must go 
home. But”—curiosity got the better of her— 
“ please, why do you have that pig in here?” 

“Because the crayture is a darlin’,” said the old 
man. “John, lad, put the beastie down and whustle 
till bim.” 

The young man obeyed, and whistled delightfully 
a quaint tune full of “little corners,” Dolly after- 
ward told her grandma; and Mose—that was the 
pig—went through some steps and capers, which 
the family, in affectionate chorus, told Dolly was 
the Highland fling. 

“Didn't he steppet fine?” cried the father. 
“Eh, missy? The beastie has the sense of a mon.” 

“Bat he’s a pig,” said Dolly, disdainfully ; 


_ “nothin’ at all but a pig!” 


There is never any knowing how much of our 
human speech the four-footed creatures understand. 
Possibly Mose knew just what Dolly said. Possibly 


his natural temper showed itself for the first time. 


He had been standing under the table, his legs very 
much spread out and his big ears fallen over his 
long cheeks, when, as Dolly spoke, he suddenly 
darted at her; and—how I grieve to tell it !—he 
touk her plump little leg in his mouth and bit it 
severely. 

Mose went into a pen that very day, the Cory 
family not being able thereafter to “abide a glim- 
midge of him,” John said. But that did not abridge 
Dolly’s suffering. It was a whole month before 
she went down hill again upon Silver Bell, and 
never again did she listen to the Evil Spirit when 
he tempted her to run away. 

“T liked the running away,” she explained to 
Job when telling her adventures to him, “but I did 
not like what came after. But you don’t know 
what's after till it 7s after. It was the Evil Spirit. 
I went because he ast me.” 

“Haw, haw!” laughed Job. “'There’s putty gin- 
erally ‘afters’ when you don’t behave right; but as 
fur the Evil Spirit”—he scratched his head and 
looked down at Dolly soberly—‘ you don’t have to 
give in to him.” 








NEWSPAPER CARRIERS. 


Sagacious dogs on the line of the Naugatuck Rail- 
road serve their masters as newsboys. They have 
been taught when young to go a considerable dis- 
tance from home to the trains and bring papers 
when thrown out by the newsmen or baggage- 
masters. Their habits have been observed and are 
related by trainmen, who have witnessed them day 
after day. A dog owned by Philip McLean, pro- 
prietor of the Gate House on the Thomaston road, 
goes every morning from home to Inchiff’s bridge 
where the train crosses the river, a distance of one 
and one-half miles, and carries the morning paper 
home. Tue paper was formerly thrown off by the 
brakeman on the last car, and there the dog watched 
for it. Lately it has been thrown from the baggage 
car. The dog appeared angry at the change, 
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barked furiously, and waited sullenly for some time 
before going on hiserrand. He has not yet become 
reconciled to the new way of delivering his paper. 
Another dog owned by Edward Osborne at a farm- 
house a mile back from the railroad comes regular- 
ly to meet the early morning paper train below 
Naugatuck. His nose is seen through the board 
fence as the-train winds a curve, waiting patiently. 
He leaves the house when he hears the whistle at 
Beacon Falls, and reaches the train in proper time, 
without ever getting left. 

Daring a recent political campaign, his owner, 
who had been for a long time taking the “ News,” 
changed to another paper. The keen instincts of 
the sagacious animal soon discovered the change, 
and he at once refused to carry the new paper home. 
His master was unable to coax or drive him. New 
and different papers were experimented with to 
no avail. While a young dog he was taught to 
carry the “ News,” and he firmly persisted. The 
late Senator William Brown had a pet dog that 
could readily distinguish the whistles of the New 
England engines from the Naugatuck, though trains 
ran on the Naugatuck and New England roads at 
the same time side by side. The faithful dog 
always found his train and car, and stood in wait- 
ing for the Hartford “'Times,” which he carried 
home to his master for many years. News- 
paper Agent W. H. Beardsley tells of a number 
of other dogs that perform a like service. He 
mentions one that has become an old veteran as 
newsboy, and cannot now, from age and rheuma- 
tism, get down to the cars. A younger dog has 
made his place good—a fact that has greatly 
grieved the old dog, whose master still cares for 
him on account of the good he has done.—[ Ex- 
change. 








THE BOTANY OF A DOOR-YARD. 


By Mrs. Fanny D. BEercen. 


HOREAU, when asked if he did not find 
great pleasure in reading Dr. Kane’s 
* Arctic Explorations,” admitted that it 

)| was interesting, but said that he had. 

+ found at Walden nearly all of the won- 

ders described in the book, and did not doubt that 

even the others were to be found there, if he only 
had the persistence to seek them. 

Young botanists are apt to fancy that in order to 
study plants and make collections of any value it is 
necessary to go far out into the country. If one lives 
in the very heart of a great city, where there is 
searce a foot of unpaved ground, it is true that few 
if any flowering wild plants can be found at home, 
but wherever there is any sort of yard, just there 
the beginnings of a herbarium can be made. Our 
yard in Cambridge comprises some seven thou- 
sand square feet of land, and therefore offers bet- 
ter opportunities than an average city lot, but many 
smaller pieces of land might well harbor, all unno- 
ticed, as many species of plants as we find here, or 
even more. A considerable piece of the front of 
this lot is in smooth grass, and from this bit of lawn 
I collected no specimens. Then a graveled driveway, 
wide enough for coal-carts, occupies a good deal of 
space. The plants now to be mentioned were col- 
lected from the back yard, where there are growing 
two apple trees and some straggling raspberry 
bushes, and from a side yard that is cut with a 
lawn-mower about once a month. I name only 
flowers actually in bloom during the first ten days 
in July, having made the collection just before the 
last cutting of the grass in the side yard. 

To begin with, in shady spots there were still in 
bloom a few ox-eye daisies and some tall butter- 
cups that naturally go with the daisies. The spring 
dandelions faded long ago; but some of the airy 
globes made by the fea:hered seeds still linger and 
wait to be blown by some passing child, to tell him 
the time of day, or whether his mother wants him. 
The autumn dandelions—less dear, I believe, to all 
flower lovers than the real dandelions—already be- 
gan to open on their slender stalks. I found plenty 
of red and of white clover, and one or two specimens 
of the fragrant Buffalo clover and of the little 
creeping yellow hopclover. The pale yellow flow- 
ers of the oxalis, that began to bloom in May, were 
not yet gone, and I found the plant growing 
abundantly here and there among the grass and in 
all sorts of odd places, on dry, bare strips of ground 
under the windows, where the grass will not grow 
because the earth is there so dry and hard. Rank 
clumps of it are found, too, in the shade of the cur- 
rant bushes. Wood-sorrel, children often call it, 
and well do they like to eat the fresh, acid leaves. 
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The latter are very lovely, with their three beautiful 
heart-shaped leaflets, which fold up so wonderfully 
when the plant goes to sleep. The rich green 
leaves of this wild oxalis are just as pretty and as 
interesting as those of the cultivated kinds, and no 
doubt a pot of it brought into the house in late 
autamn would well be worth cultivation. The seed- 
pods of the earlier blossoms were well grown, and 
on cutting one crosswise I saw a five-sided star, 
in each point of which was a tiny milk-white seed. 
Each one of the five parts of the star is a section of 
one of the five cells which united make up the 
seed-pod. Slitting one of the cells with a needle 
from top to bottom, a whole row of the unripe seeds 
was exposed to view, and seed-pearls could not be 
more lovely. The hedge-mustard, of course, has 
made room for itself, as it always will when there 
is a square inch of earth in which to strike down 
its tough tap-root. It is a ragged-looking thing, as 
little beautiful as a plant well can be, with its 
rough irregular leaves and inconspicuous flowers, 
but it is an excellent study for an amateur botanist. 
Then, too, a hand magnifying-glass will bring out 
some very pretty things. The petals are as per- 
fectly colored as those of the oxalis, and when 
magnified we see that they make a perfect Greek 
cross; this the naked eye could discern, but might 
not while unacquainted with the plant. Because 
the four petals in all flowers belonging to the 
mustard family make a cross, the name Cruciferae, 
that is, cross-bearers, was given to the family. 
Stamens and pistils, the stiff bristles on leaves 
and stalk, and the straight, needle-like seed-pods, 
which stand close up to and almost parallel with the 
branches bearing them, are all well worth micro- 
scopic study. Children are familiar with the 
peppery flavor of the seeds. As one might expect, 
along with the hedge mustard was that plebeian 
acquaintance of every roadside and ditch, the dog- 
fennel. A common variety of smartweed was 
already in bloom, and one of its frequent companions 
in damp, shaded places on waste patches of ground, 
one of the humblest members of the nettle family, 
had hidden itself under some bushes. Then there 
were the common plantain, that terror of country 
yards ; the well-known shepherd’s purse, the tall 
fleabane, with its pretty little daisy-like blossoms, 
a graceful cinquefoil, and sheep-sorrel, or field- 
sorrel, with its spikes of small yellow-red flowers, 
and succulent, queer-shaped leaves which children 
relish even better than the leaves of the oxalis. I 
found one or two specimens of yarrow, whose homely 
fragrance always suggests an old-fashioned garret, 
smelling of bunches of dried herbs. In weeding 
the flower-bed, one little intruder was pulled up 
whose blossoms, to the careless eye, were much like 
the snowy stars of the chickweed, but upon exami- 
nation it proved to be the so-called Indian chick- 
weed. It is frequently found in this neighborhood, 
growing in the cracks between the bricks of the 
sidewalks. There it spreads itself out quite flat, 
but when it springs up, as in the flower-bed, among 
other weeds, in order to have plenty of light and 
air, it stretches itself upward into a more or less 
erect position. The common chickweed, that fre- 
guenter of every country garden, was abundant, as 
was also the mouse-ear chickweed, whose prettily 
cleft petals and delicately fringed seed-pouches, with 
their multitudes of tiny seeds, will repay careful 
study. In a corner, shielded from the afternoon 
sun by an ell of the house, the many-shaded purple 
heal-all throve, looking just as cheerful and as 
homelike as in the apple orchard with which, from 
early memories, I always associate it. The most 
showy flower blooming in our yard was the beau- 
tiful blue chicory, which long ago eseaped from 
cultivation, as the Botany says, and now makes 
a thome for itself in gardens and back yards and 
along the roadsides. It grows thickly beside many 
of the streets in Cambridge, and is strikingly lovely, 
with its large, sky-blue flowers displayed until noon, 
and in rainy weather all day long. But to my 
mind by far the prettiest thing was the delicate 
sand-pink that had sprung up in the middle of the 
driveway. Only one of these exquisite plants 
could be found for a long time; but within a few 
days two more were discovered only a few feet 
from the first. Those who are familiar with 
the New England coast flora know well these tiny 
things that grow so bravely in the sandy beaches. 
The flowers, of that peculiar pinkish-lavender shade 
that one often finds in the decorations on old china, 
are very beautiful, and the whole plant is so trig 
and perfect! Other early July flowers were past 
their prime, but others yet would take their places, 
and so keep up an interesting floral procession, to 
be broken up only by the severe autumn frosts. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Sunpay AFTERNOON. 
CHRIST OVERCOMING THE WORLD.’ 


By tHE Rev. J. BRAINERD THRALL. 


‘**In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer ; 

I have overcome the world.’’—John xvi., 

RUE preaching may lack many other 
qualities, but these two it must have: 
depth and height. The world has no 
patience with the pulpit engineering that 
is afraid to run its railroad up mount- 

ains and down canyons. 

I. Preach wrong and sin down deep enough. 

Human miseries, helplessness, hopelessness, doubts, 
fears, oppressions, wrongs, and sins lie deep. They 
are not merely on the surface of human nature 
and of society—a mere skin disease. They will not 
put up with superficial modes of treatment; least 
of all in these days, when patent medicines of all 
kinds, and universal panaceas, whose principal in- 
gredient is opium, are everywhere doubted and sent 
to the chemist for analysis. 

The age we live in is characterized by a general 
popular belief in the universal reign of law. Men 
believe that man’s moral nature and the structure 
of society are subject to law; that sin and wrong 
go deep; that “the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint ;” that a mere dose, a mere touch, 
a mere look, are not enough ; that human ills and 
social evils, like trees, grow out of some germ, and 
that to cure them you must expose their root. 

Il. Preach Christ up high enough. 

A Christ that can save us must reach as high 
as the sin and wrong that curse us strike deep. 

“ Action is always equal to reaction, and opposite 
in direction.” 

Some one has called that Newton’s law of me- 
chanical action, but I think it is God’s law—a law of 
moral and spiritual mechanics. If we are to be 
saved from that force which is deep, it must be by 
that power which is high; and if there is an em- 
bodied power, a being who looms in this vast king- 
dom of law as the law of love, the law of laws, let 
us believe in him and preach him in his full height 
and plenitude. 

“In the world ye have tribulation.” 

Material law has formed this globe, has made it 
as it is; hillsand valleys, deserts and oceans, bleak 
mountain tops and fathomless abysses. Material 
law has drawn us all into relations of necessity with 
this globe, relations which have conditioned our in- 
tellectual and spiritual manhood. It has drawn the 
quarryman into the quarry, the miner into the 
mine, the woodsman into the forest, the sailor into 
the sea. Social law has drawn men into systems. 
It has thrust some down and has lifted others up. 
It makes a world of difference to the man whether 
the child is born under one social system or another. 

But, some one objects, what has Jesus, the Gali- 
lean mechanic and Jewish sage, to do with all 
this? We answer, as a carpenter and a Jew he 
too was subject to material conditions and social 
systems. True, but how can that help me? What 
had this carpenter to do with labor unions and 
strikes and eight-hour-day agitations? What did 
this Jew know about Socialism and Nationalism ? 
We answer, he lived as the embodiment of a higher 
law, and overcame his material environment and 
social conditions. Granted; yet that helps me 
not a jot. I have a family to care for, which he 
had not. Can I wear sandals and go without 
purse or scrip? Can I take up my bed and walk ? 
Can I adopt the tramp’s mode of existence and go 
through life without where to lay my head? I 
have different problems to solve than those which 
confronted him. I am bound hand and foot by a 
different social system. 

We know the answers to such objections as these, 
and they are good answers, valid answers: 

1. Jesus entered into general human conditions 
and social relations more really and intimately than 
many seem to think, or are willing to admit. His 
love for his mother was exquisite. He knew real 
joy and sorrow; joy at the marriage, sorrow at the 
funeral. He submitted to social systems so far as 
to say, “Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.” 

2. He understood well the semi-omnipotence of 
earthly relations and the oppressiveness of human 
systems, yet he furnished a higher social principle 
by which oppressive systems shall be changed, and 
he founded on their crumbling} ruins the brother- 
hood of man and the supreme kingdom of God. 
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3. He furnished in his own person a living illus 
tration of the emancipating power of this higher 
principle. He set up in his own life the moral and 
spiritual law over materialism. He declared, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone,” and found 
his own meat in doing the will of Him that sent 
him. 

4. He actually formed 2 new society based upon 
love and upon obedience to the higher law, and he 
committed his dear ones at the supreme moment of 
death in entire confidence to the keeping of the 
society so founded. To his mother he said, “ Be- 
hold thy son;” to his dearest friend, “ Behold thy 
mother.” 

5. He lifted the entire conception of humanity 
out of the slough of materialism, and crowned it 
with the assurance of social immortality. 

6. He promised not only the final triumph of 
social love and righteousness, but also the immor- 
tality of each individual member of this enduring 
society. He sealed that promise by a wonder be- 
fore which all other wonders pale—a miracle which 
makes all other miracles in any way related to it ap- 
pear not merely possible, but reasonable and neces- 
sary. 

7. For all this he reached back of himself, back 
of material conditions and social systems, and took 
hold of the infinite power of God, working out life 
and producing righteousness. 

The emancipation of mankind depends largely 
on change in social systems, and social systems 
never change without previous ferment and unrest. 
Men must think they have a right to a thing before 
they will ask for it; they must want a thing before 
they will demand it; they must have reason to ex 
pect a thing before they will fight to obtain it. The 
power of a living principle, a longing, an ideal, or 
a hope, once planted in society, is well-nigh om 
nipotent. The principle of equal rights, the love of 
liberty, a momentary glimpse of Utopia, the hope 
of happiness—these furnish the mainspring of that 
clock which strikes the hours of destiny ; these give 
life to those long movements which issue in Magna 
Chartas, Bills of Rights, Emancipation Proclama- 
tions, and great reforms. Christ has overcome the 
world by planting such principles in men’s bosoms, 
by filling men with unquenchable longings, unat- 
tainable ideals, unsatisfied hopes. He brings rest 
by producing unrest, insures peace by sending a 
sword, establishes sociéty on a secure basis by 
bringing about social revolutions. 

Professor W. G. Sumner says: “No revolution 
in social order has ever been brought about by the 
oppression or folly or wickedness of the rulers. If 
such things as that could cause revolutions, there 
would be little else than revolutions in history. 
Revolutions have been caused by holding out hopes 
of bliss which the ruling powers were not able to 
bring to pass.” This is another way of saying that 
Christ has done the world a service by making men 
dissatisfied, that social and individual progress will 
cease fonly when human ideals shall have become 
dimmed, and hopes shall have perished, and high 
anticipations shall have degenerated into low par- 
ticipations. 

When Christ laid down the principle that the 
life is more than meat, he thereby planted the seed 
of the eight-hour-day agitation which is now occupy- 
ing the attention of the industrial world. I do not 
pretend to say that this agitation shali get or ought 
to get just the thing it asks. That is a question 
that belongs to economical{casuistry. I am speaking 
only of the principle. I may quote, however, 
Professor Ely, a very thoughtful social economist, 
who says: “I regard the eight-hour day as the 
ideal working day for artisans and mechanics.” 
He calls attention to the fact that “it is always 
difficult to attain the ideal,” and adds: “ Formerly 
in manufactures there was an opportunity for phys 
ical, intellectual, and I may even say spiritual 
development in the work itself.” He thus recog- 
nizes as the real reason for a change in the number 
of working hours this very principle which Christ 
laid down twenty centuries ago. 

When Christ declared that the body is more than 
raiment he foretold the final downfall of that satanic 
industrial system which compels a sewing-woman 
to make shirts for thirty-five cents a dozen and 
then tempts her to prostitute the body in order to 
get the means to keep the spark of life glowing. 
Such principles are sure to conquer. The struggle 
may be long, but this time-world is the battle ground, 
and the supreme rights of man will break down the 
hoary prejudice and ancient custom; they will 
triumph at last over expediency and greed. Take, 
for instance, the changed position of woman as a 
wage-worker and bread-winner. A national con- 
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vention of working girls’ societies was beld lately 
in the Metropolitan Opera-House, in New York. 
. Five hundred delegates were present from more 
than one hundred organizations in the United 
States and Canada. The object of these societies 
is to elevate the condition of working girls, physi- 
cally, morally, and spiritually. The daily papers 
were unanimous in praising the dignity, the earnest- 
ness, the singleness of purpose, and the intelligence 
manifested by this convention. One journal said 
of it that “All classes, from famous authors to 
shop-girle, were united for the common good on a 
plane of absolute equality.” A few years ago such 
a convention would have been impossible. Statistics 
show a remarkable increase in the number of 
women who are earning their own living and in the 
number of vocations open to them. 

The young German Kaiser has been supposed to 
have a strong bent toward absolutism. Yet he has 
recently issued two decrees, though opposed by Bis- 
marck and all the German aristocracy. By the 
first he has taken the governmental coal mines out 
of the control of the Ministry of War and has 
placed them under the gentler rule of the Ministry 
of Commerce, and at the same time has raised 
wages and lightened the labor of employees. By 
the second he has thrown open to the competition 
of all classes commissions in the army, hitherto re- 
stricted to the higher nobility. Thus a cast-iron 
social system may be pried off with acrowbar. The 
crowbar may be either an imperial rescript or a 
popular revolution; but in either case the living 
principle of the brotherhood of man and of univer- 
sal righteousness has first loosened the screws that 
held the system down. 

The wrongs of humanity are partly institutional, 
partly personal. Some wrongs are due to bad or 
oppressive systems ; some come from within and are 
due to faults of body, mind, or heart—due to phys- 
ical habits, mental defects, thoughts, feelings, and 
purposes, for which we are individually responsible 
and which we alone can correct. Christ says, “ Be 
of good cheer,” and teaches us to overcome these. 
We overcome the world, not only by working socially 
for the final consummation and groaning together 
with humanity as it labors to throw off the incubus 
of institutional wrongs, but by making our own 
personal life the training-school for a happy per- 
sonal immortality. 

Christ overcomes the world in the triumph of 
mind and soul over body. Brain-workers, not 
athletes, live the longest—at any rate, in the 
amount really done or enjoyed. Heart-workers, 
not athletes, live the longest—at any rate, in the 
amount really done or enjoyed. They have taken 
in more of the world, and have left a more lasting 
impress upon the world. 

In his exploration of the spiritual realm, Christ 
has overcome the world. In making every breeze 
the wing of thought, every new material fact the 
vehicle of a new and spiritual truth, so that the 
lilies, the sower’s grain, the birds of the air, and 
the very thistles by the roadside speak in parables 
the things of the ‘kingdom—in all this Christ 
has performed for humanity a service which may 
be compared with that which Hercules performed 
for the mythical world of the Greeks when he 
brought the golden apples from the islands of the 
Hesperides. But no! The twelve labors of Her- 
cules are not worthy to be compared with the life- 
long passion of Christ. Is the cleansing of the 
Augean stables comparable with the purification of 
society and the coronation of the home? Are the 
overcoming of the Nemean lion and the destruction 
of the Lernean hydra comparable with the downfall 
of human slavery and the abolition of child labor ? 
The carrying of Cerberus from Hades to the upper 
world, is this comparable with the removal of the 
sting of death and the gift of eternal life ? 

Christ has overcome the world by removing the 
limitations of time and sense, as one would cut 
down hedges and level stone walls on a coursing 
ground, and by giving to the aspirations and the 
endeavors of mankind a wider scope and freer range. 
Men’s worst doubts and greatest hindrances come 
from materialistic conceptions and practices. 

1. Materialistic philosophy. Its prime postulate 
is this: Brain matter secretes faith and hope, as 
the spider secretes the light and lovely gossamer 
thread along which it glides and by means of which 
it obtains its livelihood. 

2. Materialistic life; Epicureanism. Its prime 
postulate is this: Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die. Christ in his philosophy and life rises 
clear above all this. ‘“ By faith ye are saved.” 
“ He that seeketh his life shall lose it.” We have 
been listening this week to Mrs. Proctor’s lectures 
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on astronomy, and the thought came to me with 
great force, Why are stellar observatories placed 
on elevations? Why is the Lick telescope located 
on the desolate summit of Mount Hamilton? Not 
to bring the object glass nearer the stars, but to 
overcome the world—the great, round, hindering 
world ; the rough, broken, fretted world ; the world 
with its huge opaqueness and its petty obtrusions. 
That is why. And that is why Christ rises so into 
the regions of the ideal ; to overcome the world, 
to lift us above the world. Climb the mountain! 
You begin in the valley and end in the clouds. 
Climb Christ’s life! You begin with the real and 
end with the ideal. You begin with a carpenter’s 
bench or a fisher’s net, and end with a martyr’s 
cross and a victor’s crown. You begin with the 
human; you end with the divine. The mountain 
does not seem so very high, not much higher than 
some of the surrounding mountains. But the 
higher you go, the higher it rises ; the farther from 
it you recede, the loftier it appears. 

There are two ways of learning the height of 
Christ’s nature : 

1. Historically. By marching down through 
time a few centuries, as Alexander’s army marched 
a few stadia from the mountains of the Caucasus, 
and observing that across all intervening time and 
above all the greatest characters of this time you still 
see Christ. 

2. By climbing to the summit of that character 
in your own personal life, and from that point of 
vantage looking down on the peaks below. Stanley 
says in his published letters that in the retreat 
from the Albert Nyanza to Zanzibar, day after day, 
the Mountains of the Moon were always in sight. 
Look back a few centuries! Our social surround- 
ings, our very atmosphere of thought, differ widely 
from those of Paul, of Luther, of Calvin, of 
Edwards. But each of them saw Christ as the 
loftiest character in history ; and each, in the midst 
of the peculiar strife of his own life, heard him 
say: “Be of good cheer: I have overcome the 
world.” 

So with us to-day; we may look at Christ his- 
torically, or experience him personally ; just as we 
may either look at a peak or climb it. There 
ought to be a good deal of both these in every life. 

Viewed objectively, Christ has overcome the 
world in the historical sense by giving mankind 
greater liberties—larger chances and more of them. 
Experienced personally, Christ has overcome the 
world by working subjectively within us, clearing 
our vision and arousing our powers, giving us the 
wisdom and the will to use these chances and to use 
them well, to make of our liberties liberations, and 
to exploit our enlarged freedom to its utmost limit. 
He gives us light and strength, the inspiration and 
devotion of personal discipleship. He has not only 
written the true motto over the gateway of life— 
others have done that—but he has written it in 
lowly sacrifice on the very sands and stones which 
his feet have trod; and not only this, but he has 
written it across the sky into which he ascended. 

We sum all up when we say that Christ over- 
comes the world by rising above it as St. George 
above the dragon; by giving light and spiritual 
power to it, by writing his parables upon it, and 
so making it, not the enemy, but the friend, the 
teacher, the servitor of man. He is above the 
world ; “before all things and by him all things 
consist.” Only by preaching such a Christ do we 
preach him in his full height and plenitude. 


“ Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove ! 


“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

I climbed Capitol Hill yesterday morning to see 
the sun rise. As I passed through the streets all 
the town was asleep. In front of a barroom a 
blear-eyed man was waiting for the porter to open. 
Sleepy-looking scullions were getting the saloons 
free from the signs of the night's carousals and 
ready for the day’s business. Everything showed 
that the world had been standing in its own light, 
and that night had reigned for a season. When I 
reached the top of the hill all the landscape was 
dun-colored—all the greens were brown. The 
snows on the Wasatch and the Oquirrh ranges were 
whiter than usual by contrast—an unearthly white- 
ness erossed with great seams of blackness, the 
celestial with the terrestrial showing through ; all 
proving that it is cold and doad up there; an un- 
natural purity, like that of a soul without the 
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warmth of natural feelings or human instincts. 
The clouds soon changed from gray to gold. The 
mountain snows became a faint rose color. A 
freight train bearing its banner of white smoke in 
advance crept slowly toward the city. Below, in 
all the trees, I could hear the twitter of birds. 
The world was waking up. Soon I could distin- 
guish the bee-like hum of the first electric car leav- 
ing its house. There were drowsy noises in the 
street; smoke from a thousand chimneys spread 
over the city like a pall. The sleepy world was 
yawning and stretching itself. Boom! It was the 
sunrise gun at the fort. The world was now fairly 
awake. A sudden rumble, then the roar of 
traffic! Life, color, everywhere! The signs upon 
the shops did not stare at me so idiotically as I 
came down the street. The shutters were down, 
the streets full of people, and the signs had an in- 
telligent and inviting look. 

The sun had done it all. It had overcome the 
world. For it is above the world, night and day 
above the world. So it is with the Sun of Right- 
eousness. He rises above us as we turn our nature 
toward him. He wakes all human activity, and 
gives vitality and meaning to all things. He stirs 
up all the smoke and noise of civilization, but he 
wakes the glory too. 








CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


By Wiiiiam Cuauncy LANGpON. 


HRISTIAN unity is, as Professor Schaff 
said on a late occasion, “in the air ;” 
or, in the words of Professor Briggs, it 
“has become one of the burning ques- 

} tions of the day.” 

This much is evident—that not merely certain 
dreamy doctrinaires, but also many sober and clear- 
headed as well as earnest thinkers of different 
ecclesiastical affinities, are actively interested in the 
subject; and that the recovery of unity between 
the various Christian Churches has come to be 
looked on, by some of these, as the one superemi- 
nent religious duty of the times. 

The religionist whose attention is chiefly occupied 
in the scholastic discussion, or in the denominational 
maintenance of certain theological or theanthropic 
propositions, and who refers the purpose of the 
Christian Charches almost wholly to the future life, 
will find it the simplest disposition of the subject of 
Christian unity to remit it to that futurity. 

But the abstractions of modern scholasticism are 
losing their interest to practical minds, and the 
leaders of Christian thought are coming now to 
withdraw their far-away gaze, not at all infre- 
quently, from that future, and to fix it earnestly 
upon the social interests and the social conditions of 
this land and of our own times, in reference to which 
there is far less difference of opinion. Nor these 
alone ; for observant and thinking men who do not 
identify themselves with any distinctive Christian 
following are coming largely to concur with them in 
the serious effort to deal wisely and effectively with 
the great social issues of the day. And in one thing 
they are agreed: that the influence and the power 
which shall do this must be one which can address 
itself not only to men’s intellects, nor even to their 
interests, but to the conscience of the community. 

And more. Whether it be the rescue of the fam- 
ily, the guarding of the integrity of domestic life, 
the reconstruction of our educational philosophy ; 
whether it be the discovery of a working American 
political economy and the solution of our labor 
troubles, or the purification of our politics ; whatso- 
ever social evil most alarms, or social problem most 
perplexes us—the number of those without as well 
as within the ranks of professing Christians in- 
creases daily who are coming to believe that it is 
Christianity alone, presented as “an art of living,” 
which can so enter into these problems as a con- 
trolling factor as effectively to solve them. 

But the Christian Churches now present them- 
selves to the community as a number of ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies having wholly distinct, if not even oppos- 
ing, interests and judgments, virtually challenging 
each other’s right to speak or claim to be heard, 
virtually contending with each other for social in- 
fluence and leadership. 

If, therefore, the social and political life of our 
times is bringing forward many and grave public 
issues—isgues which must be met—and if the solv- 
ing power of Christianity alone can meet them— 
if, then, there be a confessed need of such Christian 

ing as shall be heard, of such Christian in- 
fluence as shall not go unheeded, of such Christian 
leading as shall constrain social following, the res- 
toration of at least an effective co-operation between 
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the several churches is a social and a political neces- 
sity. 

But, however great a step forward such co-opera- 
tion, more than this is needed for the fullest results, 
and more than mere co-operation is really necessary 
to secure co-operation itself. 

For, at present, the churches are not in touch 
with either of the two great classes upon and through 
which they must act, if they are to effect really 
important results. In their divisions, in their con- 
sequent rivalry, nay, contentions, for place and pref- 
erence and even for a meager support, especially in 
smaller places and country towns, they are inevi- 
tably led to address themselves less to the best 
thought of the educated classes or to the great 
needs of the lower populace, than to the favor of 
those who have money. For a divided Christianity, 
popularity is the condition of secular life. Thus 
the churches are betrayed into a surrender of the 
Christianity of which they claim to be put in trust, 
to the worldliness around, which repels those whom 
they should most seek to influence. They have 
thus, to a deplorable extent, lost power with the 
scholarly and the learned on the one hand, and 
they have certainly failed, on the other, to get any 
real hold upon the working part of the community 
or upon the great congregation of the poor, the ig- 
norant, and the outcast. 

It is, then, precisely because Christian men and 
Christian Churches are coming to feel that their 
Christianity should be brought to bear upon the 
sorrows and sufferings, the evils and wrongs, of this 
life, and because they begin to realize that this 
cannot be done so long as they maintain their divis- 
ions, that they are, at the same time, coming more 
and more to see that American Christianity must 
find some way to Christian unity in order that it 
may be so brought to bear effectively. 

But, however desirable, however important to 
public interests, such a Christian reunion, is it 
now, human nature being what it is—is it now 
attainable ? 

This question cannot be answered without a de/i- 
nition precedent. There is rarely a discussion on 
the subject in which they who advocate and they 
who oppose such unity are not really thinking of 
very different things. 

Negatively, then, Christian unity is not uniform- 
ity. It does not propose that every one shall hold 
the same opinions or adopt the same system of 
speculative theology. It need not involve us all in 
the acceptance of liturgical worship on the one 
hand or of non-liturgical worship on the other. It 
would not attempt to set up any procrustean stand- 
ard for either the active or the devotional life. 

Christian unity would, indeed, imply ¢his—and 
this is, perhaps, after all, the most difficult thing 
about it—that each one shall be willing to hold his 
own opinions, cherish his own convictions, to wor- 
ship according to his own conscience or preference, 
and to order his own life by his own views of relig- 
ious duty, without requiring that others shall, in 
these things, agree with him or conform to his 
practice; and, more, that he shall be willing to be 
united in one outward and organic “communion 
and fellowship” with those who so differ from him. 

In other words, the Christian unity aimed at is 
not the artificial unity of a bundle of rods, all fash- 
ioned of one thickness and cut to one length, and 
then tied together; but it is the unity of a noble 
forest tree, whose every branch and bough and twig 
and leaf and flower has its own individuality, no 
two of either being exactly alike, yet all deriving 
that individual life and beauty, under infinitely 
variant forms and conditions, from one common 
root and trunk. Organic unity in endless variety 
is the only unity known to the natural world. It is 
the only effective and living unity possible in the 
spiritual world. 

Has any objection been seriously urged to such a 
unity? Would it lower the standards of Christian 
truth and duty? ‘Would it narrow the range or 
chill the glow of Christian sympathy and love? 
Would it dull the power of Christian activity and 
zeal? Would it in any way stunt the development 
of the Christian character or lessen the saving influ- 
ence of Christianity in the community? Such ques- 
tions are never answered in the affirmative. ‘They 
can be only parried by an objection urged against a 
uniformity which is not proposed, or by an assertion 
of its utter hopelessness, which is but a begging of 
the question. ; 

Difficulties in reaching such a unity there will 
be and are; obstacles to be overcome in the reach- 
ing. But positive objections to it, which are not 
objections to Christianity itself, there are none— 
for this is Christianity. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


It is, perhaps, impossible as yet to say just how 
far the religious community is taking the question 
of such a Christian unity into serious consideration. 

A strong and growing desire for such a unity has 
certainly discovered itself among some of the first 
thinkers and leaders of all the greater Christian 
denominations. But in some of these there has not, 
so far, been an active interest manifested by any 
organic atterance, or in any formal way. 

But the Episcopal Church has entered upon the 
labor for such a Christian unity in the most formal 
manner and with great earnestness; taking the 
lead, indeed, proposing terms to be considered, 
and inviting conference on the basis of such terms. 
And at least the Moravians, the Lutherans, and 
the Presbyterians have so far responded to such 
overtures that they also have appointed committees to 
enter into correspondence and conference with that 
of the Episcopal Church. 

This may result in practical steps onward toward 
unity, or-it may not. But, at all events, this is a 
real and a serious beginning. What.one or another 
such denomination does to-day, still others will be 
disposed to do to-morrow or the day after. When 
it is remembered that it is but three or four years 
since this subject passed from the vaguest of mere 
personal aspiration and private conference to the 
stage of official action with any of the Churches, 
there is surely reason to believe that in proportion 
to its wider discussion it will be ever more and 
more generally regarded as one deserving of the 
most serious and conscientious consideration by all. 


To return, then, to the inquiry whether such a 
Christian unity as has thus been proposed is now 
attainable. 

A little analysis may assist in finding a reply to 
this question. We may classify the divisions which 
have arisen in the Christian history of the past 
three or four centuries, and of which the present is 
suffering the consequences—without taking note of 
minor subdivisions—somewhat as follows : 

1. The great division of the sixteenth century, 
which broke the unity of the Western Churches, 
separating those which claimed the right and duty 
to enter independently upon needed reforms from 
those which adhered to the obedience of the Bishop 
of Rome. Of this, the present result with us is the 
great breach between all the several bodies collect- 
ively known as Protestants, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country. 

As Professor Schaff truly said, on the occasion 
already referred to, no scheme of Christian unity 
would be perfect which did not include in its aim 
and purpose the closing of this breach. They who 
advocate a Christian unity which is content to leave 
that Church wholly out of its future have a most 
inadequate conception of the words. 

For the present, indeed, there are no terms of 
organic unity which could be proposed on either 
side which would be so much as considered on the 
other. 

Yet it is evident to the careful student of cur- 
rent history that the present conditions of the 
Roman Papacy are fraught with radical changes in 
the political position, the organic character, and the 
ecclesiastical spirit of the great Church which 
accepts its supremacy. Those changes, together 
with the modifying influence of American institu- 
tions on that Church in this land, on the one side, 
and, on the other, the reunion of the several Prot- 
estant bodies, may hereafter make that possible 
for which at present there would seem to be no 
hope. 

But with the language of Professor Schaff on 
this point, and some of that used at the late Cath- 
olic Centenary, both before us, it is impossible not 
to feel that some effective co-operation between the 
two is even now coming to be practicable. And 
from earnest co-operation to ultimate unity who 
shall say how long or how short may be the way? 
Reserving, therefore, for the future the hope of 
more than this, organic reunion between the Prot- 
estant Churches and the Roman Catholic is not now 
attainable. 

2. The second class embraces those divisions which 
were the result, not of theological disagreement or 
ecclesiastical strife, but rather of geographical causes 
and of different political conditions. Such are the 
primal grounds of separation between the Churches 
of English descent and those which have been brought 
into America by immigration from the European 
continent—that is, between the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and other Churches on the one 
side, and, on the other, the Lutheran, Moravian, 
Dutch, and German Reformed Churches. In the 
ease of these, the dividing causes being primarily 
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of a non-ecclesiastical and a non-religious character, 
there is between them no heritage of controversy 
or theological bitterness to be overcome; while the 
dividing causes have themselves, of course, been 
already disposed of by the mere fact that they are 
all alike now American, using the same language 
and existing under the same political relations. 

3. The third of these classes embraces the divis- 
ions which were due to the separation of dissent- 
ing minorities from the older established Church of 
the same people. Such are, ¢. g., the separation, so 
derived to this country, between the Calvinistic 
Churches and the Methodists alike, and the Church 
of England. 

But the grounds of alienation and separation 
which were the immediate causes of division in these 
eases no longer exist, as between the American 
representatives of these several bodies respectively ; 
since the American Episcopal Church, for instance, 
is now, with its synodical government, very much 
such a body as the Westminster divines contended 
that a Church should be; and since it is now in- 
spired by the missionary zeal and spiritual fervor 
the lack of which alienated the early Wesleyans. 
In neither of these cases, therefore, is there any 
longer a divisive power in the original causes of 
separation. 

4. There remain to be considered the sub-divis- 
ions which were due to what may perhaps be 
called internal differentiation in those bodies which 
had already been separated from the older Church— 
a differentiation by which new grounds of separa- 
tion were developed and emphasized. Such is the 
division between the Lutherans and the German 
and Dutch Calvinists, as well as that between the 
Presbyterians and Independents, and between these 
last and the Baptists. 

In the first two of these separations, these dif- 
ferences have greatly lost their divisive force; 
indeed, ia many parts of this country the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists mutually represent 
or replace each other. In that of the Baptists alone 
—so far as their divisions have come down to them 
from abroad—is the original cause of separation 
still existent as an effective ground of division. 


There is little, very little, then—so far as the 
primary causes of separation are concerned—to 
prevent the organic reunion of the older and larger 
Protestant Churches. 

But there are barriers between all of these which 
have resulted from such divisions. Each religious 
organization has drawn up, as the expression of its 
distinctive character, a formal statement of its 
accepted opinions in doctrine, discipline, or worship, 
as the case may be; to which statements or “ Con- 
fessions” very many have come, almost uncon- 
sciously, to yield their more immediate allegiance. 
This has resulted in the very general habit of empha- 
sizing their several minor points of difference far 
more than those great common truths for which 
they are all alike chiefly concerned. 

In this respect, however, there is coming a great 
change over most of the Protestant Christians of 
this land. There is now a growing disposition to 
subordinate all such differences in matters of sec- 
ondary belief or preference to the far greater truths 
and duties which all hold in common. If the so- 
called terms proposed by the bishops of the Episco- 
pal Church be considered in this light, it will be 
noted that three of these—the Holy Scriptures, the 
two ancient creeds, and the two sacraments of the 
Gospel—are really only a proposal that all should 
agree to be content with the bases of Christian 
unity upon which they were already agreed. Even 
as regards the fourth of these proposed terms, the 
bishops are only accepting for their Church the 
terms expressly proposed to her by the Presbyteri- 
ans of 1661; and implicitly, also, by the early his- 
tory of the Lutheran, Moravian, Reformed, and 
Methodist Churches. 

But—if the truth is to be honestly told—the 
most serious barriers to Christian unity are, after 
all, the denominational pride and prejudice, the 
purely secular ambitions and rivalries which huve 
been fostered and forced by the common depend- 
ence of all alike upon popular favor, and especially 
upon the patronage of the moneyed classes for the 
means of growth and support ; and in consequence 
of which there has been developed in every one of 
them, without exception, an active and aggressive 
zeal for the temporal prosperity and the secular 
standing of their Church as an organization, out of 
all proportion to the zeal for divine truth and for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of men. 

In so far as a more unselfish zeal and a more 
Christlike ambition shall be developed in the hearts 
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and lives of Christians of whatsoever name—in so 
far they will find these, and, with these, all other, 
grounds of olden divisions and present rivalries 
giving way on every side, and Christian unity 
will be itself attainable as this is more and more 
attained among them. Of the progress toward 
such conditions all can judge. 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
THE WAGES OF SIN. 


TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


(Rom. vi., 19-23.) 


~224)|EORGE HERBERT says: “ Philoso- 
q {2\{4| phers have measured mountains, fath- 
A} omed the depths of seas, of states and 
~}| kings, walked with a staff to heaven, and 
—J traced fountains ; but there are two vast, 
spacious things, the which to measure it doth more 
behove ; yet few there are that sound them—sin 
and love.” When we speak of the love of God and 
salvation through Christ, we are using only words, 
if we do not bear in mind that the fact of sin, its 
awfulness, its degradation, is what makes this mani- 
festation of love so great. If we are not in some 
measure conscious of what we are saved from, we 
ean have no real knowledge of our Saviour. The 
gospel of love cannot be preached too often, but it 
will generate mere sentiment and develop weak 
Christians if we do not also set before men “the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin.” 

We find many who consider sin, vice, and crime 
te be synonymous terms, and therefore conclude 
that they are not sinners, or at least not deserving 
condemnation. They think Paul was unduly exer- 
cised about himself, or was stating what he could 
not have feit to be true, when he asserted that he 
was the chief of sinners. Let such look for a mo- 
ment at what the Bible sets down assin. “To 
him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin.” “He that despiseth his neighbor sin- 
neth.” Disobedience, envying, emulation, covet- 
ousness, and the like, are there plainly declared to 
be of the things that shut men out from the king- 
dom of heaven here and hereafter. The heart 


that will keep the Saviour standing outside, refus- 
ing his offers of mercy, or that will knowingly 


violate God’s will, has in itself the germ of all sin 
and can never be sure of its integrity. The Chris- 
tian who has never had such a view of his own 
heart and such a vision of the holiness of God that 
he has not shrunk from the gaze of perfect purity, 
and not felt that of all sinners he was indeed chief, 
has need to pray for a second touch of the healing 
power, that he may see things as they are. 

It is bitter irony to estimate the results of sin as 
the wages of the servant of sin, and yet, according 
to God’s Word, these are all that he has to show 
for his service. He is self-bound; he is * holden 
with the cords of his sin.” He misses the real good 
of life: “‘ Your sins have withholden good from you.” 
He cannot obtain help from God: “If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear.” He 
is separated from God : “ Your iniquities have sep- 
arated between you and your God, and your sins 
have hid his face from you.” His life is full of 
unrest: “There remaineth a certain fearful expec- 
tation of judgment.” His death has terror in it: 
“The sting of death is sin.” And for the rest, it 
is written that into the New Jerusalem such as he 
“shall in nowise enter.” But, thanks be to God, 
sin-stained robes can be washed white in the blood 
of the Lamb, and through his righteousness, and 
not our own, we can find entrance there. 

In no case are the fetters of bondage so plainly 
seen as upon the intemperate man, and in no case do 
they injure so many others in addition to the man 
himself. Let the societies using this topic for a 
temperance meeting pray earnestly for those thus 
bound, and for the wives and children whose lives 
are thus made wretched, and for light upon individ- 
ual duty in regard to this evil of intemperance. 

References: Gen. iii., 19, 22-24; Num. xxxii., 
23; Ps. ix., 15. 16—Ixvi., 18; Prov. i., 24-33—yv., 
22, 23—viii., 36—xxviii., 13; Is. xxviii., 7—xxxv., 
8,9; Jer. v.,25; Eze. xviii.,4; Hab. ii, 12; Lake 
xii., 9,10; John viii, 34—xv., 21-25; Rom.i., 
18,19; 1 Cor. viii., 12—xv., 56; Gal. v., 19-21; 
Titus i., 15; James i., 13-15—iv., 17 ; 1 John iii., 
14, 15. 

Daily Readings: (1) Gen. ii.. 8-17; (2) 1 John 
i., 5-10; (3) 2 Pet. ii, 9-17; (4) Heb.x , 23-31; 
(5) Is. lix., 1-4; (6) Luke xii., 41-48; (7) Rom. 
vi., 19-23. 


1 For the week beginning September 28, 1890, 
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RELIcGIous News. 


REMINISCENCES OF MISSION LIFE IN 


AFRICA. 
Vv. 


By tHe Rev. Lewis Grovt. 


HE Zulus’ manner of life, their dress, habita- 
tions, and pursuits, are doubtless all that could be 
expected of a people in a semi-tropical climate. In 
both the number and the size of the garments the 
inventory is very scant. The ordinary dress of 
women is half a cowhide, tanned soft, dyed black, 
bound about the loins, and coming down about 
the knees. And when it is old and worn and torn, 
she goes to one bush for bark with which to make 
a thread, and to another for a thorn, to be used as 
a needle or awl, and sews up the rent. The dress 
of man is far more scant—a small apron, made 
from the hide of some animal with the hair or fur 
retained and suspended from a girdle about his 
loins ; or it may be a bunch of short, furry thongs, 
cut from the skin of a wildcat or other animal, and 
made to look like the bushy ends of half a dozen 
oxtails, possibly the tails themselves, black, white, 
speckled, or gray, both wild and fantastic. More 
than half the children go without clothing enough 
to be named, much less described. The married 
women have the head shaved close and smooth, 
all except a top-knot, made solid with red ochre in 
the crown ; the married men have their head shaved 
also, all except a ring, made black and glossy by 
the use of gum and charcoal around the crown. 
Men, women, and children, young men and maid- 
ens, are all most fond of ornaments. Those 
who can afford it wear bracelets of shells, armlets 
of brass, or glittering rings. The young men are 
fond of wearing wild, furry thongs bound about 
their limbs and gaudy feathers on their heads. The 
superstitious—and that means all—attach great 
value to various kinds of roots, bits of wood, pieces 
of bark, bones, horns, hoofs, the teeth and claws of 
bird, beast, or creeping thing, worn as amulets or 
charms, especially around the neck. Many of them 
have holes or slits in their ears in which they wear 
ivory knobs or other ornaments, or carry their cyl- 
indrical snuff-boxes, such as are made of hollow 
reeds. Other boxes, such as are made of gourds, or 
wrought from the horns of buffaloes, are suspended 
in a pocket tied to the girdle about their loins. 
Snuff-taking is with them a great institution. 
Smoking the igudu, or horn, is another. Mixing 
their tobacco with the leaves of the wild hemp, they 
sometimes continue the stupefying process till they 
are intoxicated or maddened by the narcotic fumes. 
The Zulu’s habitation and home effects are even 
more simple and limited, if possible, thanhis ward- 
robe. Selecting a dry, oval spot, near a stream if 
possible, he first sets a row of stakes in circular 
form and weaves in wattles for a cattle fold. 
Around this he builds a series of huts, one for him- 
self and one for each wife and her children, and 
then, around all, another circular fence to protect 
his home from outward foes. The hut is made of 
rods set in the ground in a circular form, with a 
diameter of fifteen or twenty feet, the tops bent 
over in a rainbow form, brought together and cov- 
ered with thatch ; giving the whole a hemispherical 
shape, with a height of about seven feet in the 
center, where the roof rests on a post. An opening 
two feet high and eighteen inches wide serves for 
door, window, and chimney. ‘The earth, covered 
with a coating of clay, makes the floor, and a space 
a yard wide, slightly dished, between the central 
post and the door, makes a fireplace. A part of 
the border is marked off for a goat, sheep, or calf ; 
the remainder of the margin is devoted to the stor- 
age of fire-wood, water pots, calabashes of milk, 
cooking utensils, sleeping mats, perhaps a hatchet, 
a pick, a millstone, and the baskets they use as 
dishes for their food. As for the bedstead, tables, 
chairs, and other furniture, they have none. For 
knife and fork they use the spear and their fingers. 
Among the Zulus the wife is the woman-of-all- 
work. As soon as the rainy season sets in, which 
is usually in September, she takes her child on her 
back, bound there in a goatskin, a pick on her 
shoulder, a basket of seed-corn or arnadele on her 
head, goes to the field, prepares a place in the 
grass for her child, scatters the seed, and begins to 
mellow up the ground and cover the seed by dig- 
ging with her heavy pick. Then, towards night, 
she takes her child, gathers a bundle of wood, goes 
home, brings water from the brook, prepares the 
evening meal, and serves her husband with the best. 
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When he has had his fill, she gathers what remains 
and divides it between herself and the children. 
In times of war the men are engaged in defending 
their homes from the incursions of their foes, or in 
making predatory attacks upon neighboring tribes. 
In times of peace they are expected to prepare the 
fields, if need be, for the pick, and either fence or 
watch them as against catile and wild beasts. They 
tan the hides for their wives’ dresses ; they and the 
boys herd the cattle and milk the cows ; they hunt 
and visit and smoke, and bask in the sun, drink 
beer, and give much time to following up their many 
interminable suits at law. The men build the cat- 
tle fold, and the women the houses. The practice 
of polygamy is common. The wife is bought with 
cattle, and, generally, the man who can pay best 
is most likely to be successful in his suit. 

Christian work among the Zulus had, from the 
first, two great evils to contend with—polygamy 
and superstition. And now, of late, when the peo- 
ple have come under the influence of a corrupt 
civilization, another evil, that of intemperance, has to 
be added to thelist. The Zulu, like other Africans, 
has a large stock of broad, deep religious sensibili- 
ties, emotions, affections. In his ignorance of the 
true God, and in his search for some kind of 
divinity, some object of aid, trust, and worship, the 
Zulu turned to the spirits of the departed, the shades 
of his ancestors, especially to the ghosts of their 
more famous kings, as Punga, Jama, and Chaka, 
and to such of their fellows as might set up to be 
diviners, izinyanga, and profess to be able to 
reveal to them the mind of their gods. And, like 
most other people, the Zulu is wont to be most 
religious when most in need. Hence, in time of 
great calamity, as when sickness comes upon him- 
self or upon some member of his family, he sends 
a deputation with a present—as a cow—to the quasi 
priest to ask what is the matter and what is to be 
done. After much performing and inquiring, the 
priest replies that the spirits are offended because 
the sick man has forgotten them and made them 
no offering for a long time; and now, if they will 
go home, say their prayers, and sacrifice the best 
cow, the sick man will recover. They return and 
make report ; the sick man accepts it, admits that 
he has been very negligent, says his prayers, makes 
confession, and promises to do better. The animal 
is brought out, slaughtered, the blood and gall 
sprinkled upon the sick man and his premises, and 
the beef put away in a hut by itself for the night, 
that the spirits may come undisturbed, feast upon 
it, and be satisfied. The next day the neighbors 
gather, roast the beef, eat it, pronounce it a good 
offering, and hope the sick man may soon be well 

ain. 

It was by a people of such thoughts and needs 
that I was welcomed with gladness and gratitude 
when I told them, one dark, rainy night, in a smoky 
hut, how God had loved them and given his own 
dear Son to be their Saviour. It was the sons of 
such that gave me that impromptu, joyous recep- 
tion on the bright morning of my beginning work 
for them in the sources of the Umsundwzi. To 
their inquiry, “Where is the Book, how does it 
look, what does it say, and what will it do?” I re- 
plied by bringing out a copy, telling them of its 
object, and giving them a lesson in the alphabet. 
They thanked me, and said they would come again 
the next day, as, indeed, they did, and with them 
their sisters, who, as nurses, had infant brothers 
and sisters bound on their backs, & la Zulu, in 
goatskins; so that the second day I had three 
classes—a class of boys, a class of girls, and an in- 
fant class. Leaving the infants to the care of their 
nurses, I gave the others another talk, and another 
lesson in the alphabet. And so the work went on. 

But the izinyanga, diviners, soon began to see 
that this new doctrine, should it prevail, would 
strike a death-blow to their occupation; polyga- 
mists saw it was fatally opposed to their practice ; 
fathers saw it would interfere with the selling 
of their daughters in marriage; and chieftains 
saw that their rule would have to be conformed 
to both law and rule of the one great King. 
Hence came great opposition to our work. 
But, in time, half a dozen young men and women, 
from among those who had been longest under 
instruction, came forward at the close of an 
evening meeting, and said they wanted to repent, 
believe in Christ, be baptized, and join the church. 
A church was formed, and, with hearts overflowing 
with gratitude and joy, they and their teachers, the 
missionary and his wife, sat down together one 
Sabbath afternoon around the table of the Lord’s 
great love to men, and called fresh to mind what 
he had done in giving his life a ransom for us. 








—— 
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Then came trials, ostracism, confiscation of prop- 
erty, persecution in various forms, some of them 
violent, for Christ’s sake ; but most of the believers 
stood firm, and numbers were added, from time to 
time, of such as seemed worthy. Polygamy was 
ignored ; Christian families were established ; up- 
right civilized ouses took the place of dark, smoky 
buts; a becoming Christian‘ garb was adopted ; 
oxen that had been running half wild on the hills 
were trained to work; here and there a plow, cart, 
or wagon made its appearance; and woman, re- 
leased from digging in the field and carrying 
produce to market on her head, gave herself to the 
making of a neat, happy Christian home for her- 
self, her husband, and their children. 








THE DEATH OF CANON LIDDON. 


The Rev. Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, died suddenly of 
heart disease on Tuesday of last week, at Weston- 
super-Mare, England. He had been in ill health 
throughout the summer, but his immediate death was 
totally unexpected. 

Canon Liddon, regarded by most judges as the most 
brilliant and eloquent of English preachers, was born 
in the year 1829. He received his degree of B.A. in 
1850 from Christ Church College at Oxford, by which 
university he, at a later date, was honored with the 
degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Civil Laws. 
It was at Oxford also that he secured his greatest fame 
as a scholar and preacher through the Bampton lectures, 
delivered in 1866, on the general subject “ The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ.””? At Oxford, also, he delivered four 
courses of sermons as Select Preacher in 1863, 1870, 
1877, and 1884. He was characterized by Dean Stanley 
as “the greatest preacher of the age.” After receiving 
his first degree Liddon secured the Johnson theological 
scholarship, after two years’ study took orders, and there- 
after was for several years Vice-Principal of the theo- 
logical college at Cuddeston. In 1864 he became at- 
tached to Salisbury Cathedral as a prebendary, and in 
1870 was made Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, which 
office he retained till the time of his death. For sev- 
eral years he filled the chair of Exegesis of the Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, but was obliged to resign this pro- 
fessorship on account of ill health. There have been 
many conjectures as to the reason why Canon Liddon 
was never raised to a bishopric. According to one ex- 
planation, it was because of a personal prejudice on the 
part of the Queen; it is understood, however, that, in 
fact, it was more than once of late years signified to 
him that he might obtain the preferment if he chose, 
and that he was averse to it mainly on account of his 
health. 

In theology Canon Liddon was classed as a member 
of the liberal wing of the High Church party. He was 
one of the most earnest of the opponents of the Church 
Discipline Act of 1874. His writings were rarely con- 
troversial. The best known of his books are the 
“Bampton Lectures,” “Thoughts on Present Church 
Troubles,” “Lenten Sermons,” ‘“*Some Elements of 
Religion,” and ether volumes of sermons and religious 
essays. It was in the pulpit, however, that Canon 
Liddon was at his highest point. His appearance and 
manner there are thus described by one writer: 

‘** Although his sermons were seldom less than an hour in 
length, so impressive was his personality, so clear the logical 
expression of his thought, mes so eloquent his delivery, that 
his hearers listened with unabated interest, forgetful of the 
lapse of time. Notwithstanding their length, his sermons 
were marvels of condensation and perfect English. As might 
be inferred from the delicacy of their polish, they were 
always carefully prepared. He preached with his manu- 
script at his side, but so thoroughly had he always mastered 
it that it was seldom that he was seen to refer to it.” 

Canon Liddon was a warm friend and admirer of 
Dr. Pusey, and for some time had been engaged on a 
Life of Pusey, which was to have been finished during 
the coming year. It is not stated whether the work 
was so far advanced as to render its completion by 
another hand possible. 








SIMULTANEOUS MEETINGS. 


_ The officers of the American Board call special atten- 
tion to the proposed simultaneous meetings in the inter- 
est of foreign missions, to be held, it is hoped, with all 
the Congregational churches in the country, beginning 
Sunday, September 28, and to continue through the 
following week, including Sunday, October 5. The 
suecess of meetings of this kind in England has led 
some of the missionary societies in America to try the 
same general plan, with a few modifications. The 
Presbyterian General Assembly has recommended this 
plan to its churches, and some of the Synods and Pres- 
byteries have held meetings with results entirely satis- 
factory. Several of the Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ences have made a trial of the plan, and the New Eng- 
land Conference has voted to repeat the experiment of 
last year, observing the week fixed upon by the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board. 

The plan for the present year, briefly stated, is as 
follows : Let every church, say the Secretaries of the 
Board, set apart at least one day, either in its own 
house of worship or in unison with other churches of 
our denomination or other denomination, some time 
during the week between September 28 and October 
5. To prepare for this week of missionary meetings 
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and conventions, it is suggested that each pastor preach 
a foreign missionary sermon Sunday, September 28, 
and that special prayer be offered the previous week, 
at the prayer-meeting, for the divine blessing on these 
gatherings. Each pastor will make all necessary ar- 
rangements for, and preside over, the meetings in his 
own church. So far as practicable, the Secretaries of 
the American Board and returned missionaries will re- 
spond to calls to speak at these meetings ; but pastors 
and lay workers must be depended upon for most of 
the speaking. 

The American Board will furnish literature, free of 
charge, to all pastors and others who will prepare ad- 
dresses to be delivered during the week named, and 
also leaflets in such quantities as may be needed for 
gratuitous distribution at the meetings. 

For further information address either of the Dis- 
trict Secretaries at New York or Chicago ; or Field 
Secretary Creegan at Boston. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Dr. Storrs has decided that it will be impossible 
for him to deliver the opening address before the Inter- 
national Congregational Council to be held in London 
next summer. 

—The Congregational church of Goshen, Conn., 
observed the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding on September 3. On the previous Sunday 
the Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, of Boston, preached an 
anniversary sermon ; the historical address was given 
on Wednesday by the pastor, the Rev. A. G. Hibbard. 

—The American Missionary Association and the 
American Home Missionary Society are the residuary 
legatees of the estate of the late Roswell W. Cook, of 
Greenfield, Mass., which is supposed to amount to about 
$100,000. 

—Trinity Congregational Church of Englewood, 
Chicago, Ill., dedicated its new building on September 
7. The dedicatory sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Plymouth Church. 

—The Congregational church of West Superior, 
Wis., of which the Rev. Fred. T. Rouse is pastor, has 
just voted to assume self-support, after three years’ 
aid from the Home Missionary Society. 

—Mr. F. A. Gaylord, of this city, who three years 
ago took charge of the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Paris, lately gave an interest- 
ing account of that work to a writer in the “ Water- 
bury American.” At the time when he took charge 
the Association was barely alive, with forty members. 
It now has four hundred members on the roll, includ- 
ing twenty Roman Catholics, ten Hebrews, and one 
Buddhist. There are mettre | members on the strictly 
religious basis. At present the principal effort is being 
directed toward raising funds for a $160,000 building, 
of which $120,000 has been already pledged. Of this 
amount $50,000 was given by James Stokes, of New 
York, and the larger part of the rest was raised by 
Frenchmen themselves. The work of the Association 
is similar in kind to that of the Association in this 
country, and is almost exclusively for the benefit of 
Parisians. 

—The conference of commissioners from the Ger- 
man Reformed and Dutch Reformed Churches in the 
United States, just held in the Catskills, has agreed 
upon a plan of federal union. It is intended to create 
a body to be called the Federal Synod of Reformed 
Churches, the members to be chosen by the General 
Synods, and to have charge of the mission, Sunday- 
school, and educational work of the Reformed Church. 
The articles of federation must be approved by the 
classes of both Reformed Churches. 

—By the will of the late Mrs. Frances Brownell 
Holland, of Hartford, Conn., the sum of $100,000 is 
given to the Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine, 
near this city, in memory of her father, the late Bishop 
C. Brownell. 

—A correspondent writes: On Thursday, September 
4, the Rev. E. B. England, formerly a Reformed Epis- 
copal pastor at Newark, was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Chester. The sermon 
was by the Rev. C. L. Merrian, of Paterson ; the install- 
ing prayer, by the Rev. R. H. Bosworth, of Brook- 
lyn, a Y. ; charge to the people, by the Rev. F. A. 
Someaba; of New Milford, Conn. ; charge to the pas- 
tor, by the Rev. B. F. Bradford, of Cedar Grove ; 
right hand of fellowship, by the Rey. W. J. Parmelee, 
of Morristown. This historic church at Chester cele- 
brates this year its 150th anniversary, being the oldest 
Congregational church west of the Hudson. Its condi- 
tion is prosperous, and, under the leadership of its 
present able and eloquent pastor, bids fair to make 
marked advance in the future. 

—The corner-stone of a new edifice for Andrew 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis, Minn., was laid 
with the usual ceremonies |August 29. A historical 
address was given by General H. B. Van Cleve ; other 
aseeennee by D. J. Burrell, D.D., and Peter Stryker, 
Dz. 


—The Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, writes 
to the “Christian Register :” 


** The death of Cardinal Newman reminds me of a pleasant 
incident which came’to my knowledge when I was in Eng- 
land in 1887—one of many illustrations that I cherish of the 
unity of the spirit. Mr. Armstrong, our brave and earnest 
Unitarian minister in Liverpool, had just published his little 
volume upon ‘God and Religion,’ the exact title of which I 
annot now recall. He had sent it to Cardinal Newman, and 
also to his brother, Professor Francis William. From each 
of them he had received an answer of sincere and hearty com- 
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mendation. . . . I was pleasantly surprised to find that the 
Cardinal had genial relations with several of our English 
Unitarian ministers. Mr. Millson, of Halifax, England, who 
had everything he had ever written on his shelves, and 
cherished it with perfect spiritual sympathy and intellectual 
distrust, showed me several of his letters. With one he had 
sent a hymn of his own writing for Mr. Millson’s use, if he 
approved, in a Unitarian hymnal. It was a preposterous 
hymn, but the naiveté of his sending it was altogether sweet.”’ 

—The latest papers from Tonquin announce the 
arrival there of a portable cathedral. It was imported 
from the town of Kesub, and is of iron. It arrived in 
834 packages, and is to be 180 feet long, 65 feet broad, 
and 50 feet high. It is said that a native convert is 
bearing the whole expense of the edifice. 

—A press dispatch from New Haven says Professor 
W. B. Harper, of Yale, who lately returned from the 
West, was to-night asked if he intended to accept the 
presidency of the new Baptist University in Chicago, 
as reported by Chicago papers. He said: ‘* They are 
making certain presentations to me, but I am very 
happy here in New Haven, and [ am not thinking much 
of going out there. I hope to stay here for some time 
to come.” 

—-The Rev. M. C. Ayres, of Newton Highlands, Bos- 
ton, correspondent of The Christian Union, who has been 
for the past two years and a half on the editorial staff 
of the Boston “ Daily Advertiser,” has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of the latter journal. 

—Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle Church has borrowed 
$125,000 from Russell Sage on mortgage to complete 
the new edifice ; its total cost, with land, is expected 
to be about $250,000. 

—The officers of the American Board state that the 
receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. for the year just closed are 
from donations $417,921.74 and from legacies $199,- 
802.11, making a total of $617,723.85. The receipts 
last year from the same sources were smaller than this 
by $69,025.23. The number of appointments to mission- 
ary service since the first of last November and to the 
present time by the American Board is sixty-four. 

—Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins will start for 
India on October 1, sailing on the “Majestic.” They will 
join Dr. Pentecost in London, and go with him to India, 
to take part in the evangelistic mission previously de- 
scribed in these columns. Dr. Pentecost went directly 
to Scotland, where he has several addresses to make. 
The Christian merchants of Glasgow will give him a 
farewell reception, and there will also be a general 
meeting in the same city, where he will speak. He 
has been announced for meetings in Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen, places where he held his revival meetings 
during his recent visit of two years ago in Scotland. 
He will also speak in Dublin and in London before he 
starts for the Orient. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Frederick Janes, pastor of the church in Willington, 
Conn., died suddenly in East Willington recently, at the age 
of seventy. 

—Thomas Clayton, of Huntington, W. Va., has received a 
call from the First Church of Berlin, Conn. 

—W. C. Curtis was installed as pastor of the church in 
Brownville, Me., on September 2. 

—E. P. Allen accepts a call to Stacyville, Ia. 

* Horace G. Hoadley, of East Canaan, Conn., has resigned, 
and will engage in the work of the Evangelical Alliance. 

—H.S. Wannamaker, of Geneva, Neb., accepts a call to 
East Lincoln. 

—E. W. Stoddard, of Haverhill, N. H., has resigned. 

—Seelye Bryant accepts a call to Lancaster, Mass, 

—George W. Judson, of the First Church of Orange, N. J., 
declines a call from Willimantic, Conn. 

—A. E. Woodruff accepts a call to Norwalk, O. 

—E., Ten Eyck accepts a call to Maple City, Mich. 

—C. B. Shear, of Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts a call to 
Kendall. 

—M. J. Allen, of Holden, Mass., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Archibald McCullagh, of the Ross Street Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has finally decided to accept his call to 
Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass. During his thirteen 
years’ pastorate of the Ross Street Church an indebtedness 
of more than $200,000 has been wiped out, and there is now 
a congregation of more than six hundred. 

—F, M. Porch accepts a call to Topeka, Kan. 

—H. M. Goodell, ot Salem, Neb., accepts a call to Del 
Norte, Col. 

—W. 5 Peabody, of Gaines, Mich., accepts a call to Wil- 
son, N. Y. 

—E. A. McLaury, of Monticello, N. Y., accepts a call to 
the Second Church of Cedarville, N. J. 

—D. R. Barnes died at Oneida Lake, N. Y., on September 
7, in his ninety-third year. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. Howard Suydam, of the Park Reformed Church, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., has resigned after a pastorate of twenty-two 
years. 

—A. Alexander was instituted rector of All Saints’ Church 
(P. E.), Minneapolis, Minn., on September 7. 

—Eks . Westwood, pastor of the Methodist church in Fre- 
donia, N. Y., died recently, at the age of seventy. 

—H. B. Hutehins accepts a call to the Emanuel Baptist 
Church of Sacramento, Cal. 

—C.E. Torrey, of the Baptist church of South Norwalk, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—Andrew Canfield, D.D., of the Universalist Church of 
Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned to accept a call to 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, III. 

—Josiah C. Waldo, one of the best known of New England 
Universalists, died in New London, Conn., recently, at the 
age of eighty-six. 

—C. E. Barnes, of St. James’s Church (P. E.), New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has resigned. 

—Horatio N. Powers, D.D., died on September 6, in Pier- 
mont, N. Y., at the age of seventy-four. He had been rector 
of churches in Lancaster, Pa., Davenport, lowa, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Piermont, and was well known as a writer on re- 
ligious topics. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF CHRISTIAN TURKEY.’ 


The folk-song, customs, and folk-lore of a race 
undoubtedly represent, as nothing else can, the 
actual convictions of thatrace. Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
is convinced that they indicate much more, even 
race-origin and race-mixture. Thas he gives them 
the scientific value of a new aspect which is ex- 
tremely fascinating to study. When one takes up 
a book of folk-tales such as “Gesta Romanorum,” 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “ Legenda Aurea,” or a 
collection of fifteenth century “ Contes et Fabliaux,” 
he is impressed with their cognate characteristics 
and evident identity of origin, not to be explained 
by a theory of conscious borrowing. They were 
fireside stories indigenous and of great antiquity, 
pointing to a single origin in remote antiquity, per- 
haps before the dispersion of the Indo-European 
tribes. For instance, take the little story in “ Gesta 
Romanorum ” upon man’s ingratitude. The same 
tale is told in Hindu households, is found in the 
Arabic “Thousand and One Nights,” was known 
to ancient Greeks, has been related to generations 
of Persian children, and was a familiar fireside 
story in old England. 

Nevertheless, it apparently will be difficult to 
construct, as Mr. Stuart-Glennie hopes to do in a 
forthcoming work, sound and probable theories 
of the origin and uowritten history of the races of 
man. However, Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett has made 
an important and interesting contribution to folk- 
lore, do with her materials as we may. Leaving 
aside plans and hypotheses, let us glance over the 
curious data here collected. Of the Christian 
women of Turkey, Viach (or Wallachian), Greek, 
Armenian, Bulgarian, and Frank, Miss Garnett 
finds the Greek offer the greatest number of inter- 
esting points of superstition. As we lack space 
to recount any of the curious and suggestive folk- 
tales which Miss Garnett gives, we glance chiefly 
at the customs of the people. It is obvious to one 
who thus scrutiniz:s them that these customs are of 
almost prehistoric antiquity, handed down from 
forgotten religions and modified and renamed by 
the influence of the Christian Church, as the ancient 
sanctuaries of Helios, the sun-god, are nowaday 
shrines of St. Elias. 

The Thessalian dame will pay no money on Mon- 
day, because then her purse would be empty on Sat- 
urday. “The hair of the dog that bit you ” has 
also in Thessaly a singular literalness of interpreta- 
tion, and ill-natured curs are to be seen shorn here 
and there of patches of hair to cure the incisions 
of their teeth. The Greek housewife watches her 


cat as a barometer, for if puss licks her paws on the ° 


most tender spot there surely will be rain. If after 
a shower a rainbow appears over the graveyard, a 
pestilence will certainly follow. Never bite your nails 
on Sunday; it will bring calamity. An owl bodes 
nothing but sorrow and misery. Still is it custom- 
ary in Christian Greece, as it is in Christian Scot- 
land and Christian Pennsylvania, to pass asick baby 
through the fire. The pow-wow woman is every- 
where! If you compliment a Greek infant, all the 
women present will immediately cry, “ No garlic! 
no garlic!” so as to avert a possible evil eye. 
Marriage customs of the Christian women of 
Turkey are described at such length and with such 
minuteness that we cannot give a synopsis which 
would be just and interesting. We extract a few 
curious items: The Viach lover buys his bride from 
her father, after the ancient Roman custom. The 
bride when first brought to her husband’s house 
anoints the door with butter. This also is a sur- 
vival from Latin antiquity, as we may see from the 
Roman name for wife, uxor, which is from the 
root of magere, to anoint. The Greek bride brings 
a dot ; without one it is next to impossible for her 
to find a husband. Marriages are brought about 
by professional matchmakers. When the prospect- 
ive bride’s maiden friends assemble to help make 
the wedding cakes, a little boy with a sword is 
seated upon one end of the kneading trough, and a 
little girl on the other end with the wedding ring 
and some ¢oins, which she contrives to hide in the 
dough. Just before starting for the church the 
groom presents his bride with a pair of shoes, and 
at the door of the church the mother of the bride- 
groom stands and asks, “Bride, hast thou the 
shoes?” Crossed knives are placed over the door 


1 The Women of Turkey and Their Folk-Lore. By Lucy 
M.J.Garnett. With an Ethnographical Map and Introduc- 
tory Chapters on the Ethnography of Turkey and Folk Con- 
ceptions of Nature. Vol. 1. The Christian Women. (New 
York: Scribner & Welford. $4.20.) 
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of a house to which a bride is brought home, in 
order to keep away the evil spirits. The morning 
after the marriage the bride goes for the first time 
to the spring to draw water, and she carries be- 
tween her lips a piece of money which she first 
drops into the spring to propitiate the Nereids. 

In Armenia the house-family custom obtains ; the 
father, with his sons and their families, and the 
unmarried daughters reside under one roof, all 
subject to the patria potestas—the will of the house- 
father, who is the eldest living male member of the 
family. The mother or the wife of the eldest son 
is house-mother. The Armenian bride wears a 
crimson veil, which she may not remove till per- 
mission is given by the house-father, this generally 
not till after the birth of her first son, sometimes not 
for years. Wise precaution in such a household ! 
While she wears this veil of silence she may not 
speak to any elder member of the family—not even 
to her husband in the presence of his parents. For 
a year after marriage she may not walk abroad, 
except to church on Easter. As the bridal party 
returns from the marriage in church, a sheep is 
slaughtered upon the threshold of the home, over the 
blood of which the newly married pair must step. 
When a young wife kneads bread for the first time, it 
is customary for her husband to throw into the 
trough some pieces of money, which she must pick 
out with her teeth without touching the dough with 
her lips. Forty days after the wedding the bride 
goes for the first time to the spring for water, and 
she anoints the stones with butter preliminary to 
filling her pitcher. It is necessary that the wed- 
ding garments should be blessed in the name of 
Christ, the Virgin, or Mohammed, as a protection 
against the evil spirits. The Bulgarian peasant 
buys his bride from her father with money, and 
buys her own consent by presents of jewelry. As 
this jewelry consists chiefly of coins strung together, 
a Bulgar bride is sometimes loaded down with an 
enormous weight—the accumulation of ancestral 
parures. The marriage ceremony is performed in 
one of the ground-floor apartments, over a cask of 
wine; the blood of the grape here taking the place 
of the blood of a sheep. 

Strangest of all are the beliefs and customs which 
cluster about death and the grave. When a 
Greek has died, his body is clothed in festal gar- 
ments, after having been washed and anointed 
with wine and oil. The body is laid out upon a 
mattress and clean bed-linen spread upon a table. 
The feet point to the door. Branches and flowers 
surround it, and three tall wax tapers are at the 
feet. A cup is placed in the crossed hands upon 
the breast, which is buried with him, that the dead 
may not suffer from thirst. Women gather to 
sing the dirges, which doubtless have come down 
from remote antiquity, as they contain no reference 
to the Christian faith and hope of resurrection, but 
are wholly pagan. The Greek peasant thinks of 
the underworld as a great tent, red or green out- 
side, but within black darkness, where always is 
going on a feast on the corpses of men. Of course 
the coin, the ancient obol, is put in the corpse’s 
hand to pay the grim ferryman. Not until they 
arrive at the grave is the body placed in a coffin. 
After the burial all return to the funeral feast, 
which consists of fish, eggs, and vegetables only. For 
three days the house must not be swept with a 
broom, and then the broom must immediately be 
burned up. The mourning costume is deep in the 
extreme: no ornament; every article, not ex- 
cepting underclothing and pocket handkerchiefs, is 
sent to the dyer and dyed wholly black. Girls 
after their father’s death do not lay aside mourn- 
ing till they marry. In country districts public 
sentiment does not permit a widow to marry. 
Funeral feasts are held the third, ninth, twentieth, 
and fortieth day after the death, and food for the 
dead is placed on the grave. For forty days tapers 
burn in the house. On the fortieth the genealogy 
ef the deceased is read, and prayers offered for the 
repose of his soul and of the souls of his ancestors. 
At the end of three years the grave is opened to 
see if the body has decayed. If so, the bones are 
gathered in a linen cloth and carried to the church ; 
there is another feast, offerings to the dead as be- 
fore, and the bones are laid away in the charnel 
vault of the church. 

The Armenians place between the lips of the 
dead the consecrated wafer, and fasten it down with 
a linen bandage. The ears and nostrils are filled 
with cotton wool and incense. A taper from Jeru- 
salem is placed on the breast. At the funeral the 
chants are responsive, and represent the leave- 
taking of the dead. Every Armenian before death 
bequeaths small sums as “toll money ” to persons 


tary in certain families. 
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who undertake to say daily, for three days, prayer 
for the safe passage of the soul past the toll-takers 
on the road to Paradise. It is a common belief 
that while the dirges are being chanted at the open 
grave the soul makes a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
adores the tomb of Christ, and returns to the body 
in time to be buried. Hence the dirges are often 
prolonged to give time. 

The Bulgarian women take care to turn upside 
down every pot, kettle, and pan in the house as 
soon as one has died in it, so that the soul may not 
hide in some vessel, and not be laid to rest. They 
lay out the body as the Greeks do, but under its head 
put a pillow-case filled with earth, cast in a hand- 
ful by each person present. When they return 
after burial, every article in the house is washed 
or sprinkled. Food and wine are placed on the 
grave for the dead, and every day for forty days 
water is thrown upon the grave for the dead man 
to drink. Upon Easter Monday a red egg is 
placed on each grave. If after three years the body 
is decomposed, it is treated in the Greek manner. 
If the body be not found to be decomposed after 
three years, it is considered as proof positive that 
the soul will not leave it. In this case it has 
become that fearfulest of specters, a vampire. 
The worst curse one Greek can hurl against another 
is, “ May the earth not eat you!” With all his 
repugnance to burning the body, at times the Greek 
will destroy by fire a human body that does not 
decay. Otherwise the vampire will destroy the 
herds, and even drink human blood. A vampire 
may be known by having only one nostril and a 
sharp tooth. Vampirism is supposed to be heredi- 
Of all ghost stories, vam- 
pire tales of the Greek and Bulgar women are the 
most gruesome. Worst of all, the Bulgar vampire, 
if not laid forty days after death, acquires power to 
assume the form of an honest person, pursue any 
honest avocation among the living, and at night 
roam forth upon his ghoulish hunt. Of ghosts as 
disembodied spirits the women seem to have little 
idea. Miss Garnett thinks that the notion of ghosts 
is modern—the child of Christianity in the West. 
Perhaps the mediwval fancy of the dance of the 
dead is a remnant of the vampire belief. Vampii- 
ism was brought from the Orient by the Crusaders, 
and figures in mediwval folk-lore of Germany and 
France. The Armenians are as kind as Buddhists 
to the lower animals. They refrain from killing 
even vermin, and their houses are filed with pets. 
Beautiful white cats with long silky fur and tails 
dyed with bright colors sit on the knees of the 
master. But it is of bad omen for a cat to jump 
over a dying person, even to pass over the roof ; so 
from the time a person is in extremis till after the 
funeral all the pussies of an Armenian town are 
shut up. The Greek witch, who is an indispensable 
institution of every community, finds the black cat 
a necessary “ property.” In Bulgaria the witch is 
the most important person in the village. She is 
doctress and sorceress both. At the birth she is 
present to guard the baby from the Evil Eye and 
malignant spirits. 

M. Renan supposes that the superstition of the 
Evil Eye came from ancient Egypt and the symbol 
of Ra, the all-seeing eye of the sun god; but more 
plausible is the supposition that it is derived from 
undefined sense of hypnotic power possessed by 
some persons in all ages of the world. The women 
of Turkey take great pains to avoid the Evil Eye. 
Here is an antidote: “ Take three pieces of red-hot 
charcoal, place them in a green dish, and pour 
water over them with one hand while making the 
sign of the cross with the other. Drink some of the 
water, wash your hands with the rest, and then 
throw it on the ground outside the house.” The 
dried stomach of a stork is also a sure remedy. 
The Bulgars on the first day in Lent give all the 
dogs a good beating to prevent them from going mad 
during the year. The Viach women perform the 
same ceremony sometime during February. The 
Viacks fear evil spirits called Stringe, and at the 
birth of a child the attending women take pains to 
cast a stone behind them, saying, “This for the 
mouth of the Stringz.” The Stoicheia are feared 
by the Greek women since the days of St. Paul; 
see Gal. iv., 9; Eph. vi., 12; Col. ii., 8, 20, where 
the word stoicheia is translated “ elements.” 

In the Introduction Mr. Stuart-Glennie points 
out that these data, to him, signify a unity, of the 
origin of the race and other matters in which he 
thinks Mr. Herbert Spencer is wrong in his conclu- 
sions and theeries. Anotuer volume is to follow 
upon the Folk-Lore of Moslem Women of Turkey, 
and to this Mr. Stuart-Glennie promises to add 
some chapters to show how Miss Garnett’s facts 
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bear out his theory. Certainly some interpretation 
should be added to such a vast collection of custom 
and myth. To this volume an ethnographic map 
has been added, which is ingenious and finely 
shaded, but is rather difficult to make out. We 
would suggest that a little more lettering would add 
to its usefulness. 





Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages. From the Papers of the late W.lliam 
Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. (New York : Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) 
Notwithstanding the amazing erudition of Noeldeke of 
Strassburg, the brilliant powers of generalization of 
Renan, and the industry of the younger Delitszch, of 
Sayce, Gesenius, Guidi, Spitta, Pretorius Dillmann, 
and a dozen others as indefatigable as they, this 
posthumous volume of Professor Wright, put out under 
the editorship of Professor Robertson Smith, is the 
first essay toward a comparative grammar of the 
Semitic tongues of which we have any knowledge. 
As may be anticipated by those who have read his con- 
tributions to the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Dr. Wright is found to be somewhat radical 
in his opinions. Central Arabia he gives for the origin 
and cradle of the parent Semitic stock. Thence went 
northwards the Arameans, Babylonians, and Canaanites ; 
southwards the Arabs of Yemen, and the Ge’etz, the 
ancient Ethiopians. It follows from this view that the 
Arabic language holds toward the Semitic speeches the 
same position as Sanscrit toward the Indo-Germanic 
tongues. Any unity of origin of Semitic and Aryan fami- 
lies of language Dr. Wright repudiated. He thought 
that the triliteral form peculiar to Semitic roots marked 
the Semitic tongue as sui generis. It must be confessed 
that so far the efforts to break down the Semitic radicals 
into biliterals and the comparison of Aryan and Semitic 
words has been childish and ill-considered, unworthy of 
sound scholarship. Still there is evidence indisputable 
that the Egyptian is a cognate language, even if of an- 
other race. And it is absolutely certain that the Egyp- 
tians furnished an alphabet to the Phenicians, who im- 
parted it to the Hebrews on one side and to the Greeks 
on the other. Curioasly enough, the Greeks returned the 
favor centuries afterwards by ore, the Copts, 
Christian Egyptians, with their alphabet, or at all events 
most of it. Arabic, then, is the norm of the Semitic 
languages, and is to-day spoken purest by the Bedawin 
and most corrupt by the Maltese. Professor Wright’s 
grammar is based upon the comparison of Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Syriac. The day is approaching when 
languages will generally be taught in groups and com- 
paratively. It is much the easiest and most effective 
method of learning. The knowledge of one tongue 
helps that of the other. Since this book is now pub- 
lished, there is no longer reason why the student of 
Hebrew should not at the same time with his Hebrew 
acquire Syriac, Arabic, and Assyrian. Only in this 
way is it possible to attain to anything more than a 
smattering of Hebrew—a smattering which, when 
learned, reveals nothing not in the lexicon, and is diffi- 
cult to retain in memory. It is in the matter of the 
verbs that we have found these es wonderfully 
helpful in ways which the student of Hebrew who is 
far enough advanced to distinguish between a Chateph- 
Kametz and a Kametz-Chatuph can easily surmise. 
No doubt, as our “Gesenius” has these many years im- 
pressed upon us, the radical significance of many 
Hebrew words is to be sought for in Arabic roots. At 
the same time, it perhaps will not do to ignore as 
completely as Professor Wright has done in this 
grammar the Assyrian tongue. This we feel is the 
severest criticism to which this useful volume may be 
amenable. 





Notes on American Schools and Training Colleges. 
By J. G. Fitch, LL.D. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
It is well to read an English educator’s ideas of our 
American schools. It is pleasant to do so when they 
come from so kindly a critic and careful an observer as 
Dr. Fitch. These “Notes” are reprinted from an offi- 
cial report of investigations made a year ago. Dr. 
Fitch commends much that he saw—commends it high- 
ly. It will be more profitable for us, however, to notice 
some of his criticisms than to quote the pleasant things. 
Our Republic is such a vast affair, and our States are 
so independent, that we can hardly speak of an Ameri- 
can system of education. Every State, every county, 
every town, goes pretty much as it pleases—an element 
of weakness. We have no recognized standard of ex- 
cellence to which all schools must attain. Figures are 
dangerous things todeal with. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
recently made a comparison between England and Amer- 
ica in the matter of education and reading, with a result 
greatly in our favor. Dr. Fitch shows why the figures 
show no such fact. In his turn, in one part of the book, 
he shows that a less number of students go to our high 
schools than we might expect, and that the actual at- 
tendance of children in grades below the high school 
in this country is probably no better than in England. 


_ Of course Dr. Fitch was impressed by certain glaring 


faults in our public school teachings and government. 
“Learning lessons by heart ;” the rigidity of the sched- 
ule to be carried out; the machine-like and automatic 
thing our teachers become, are subjects that we know 
—know painfully well—but to have them presented to 
us as they strike an outsider is a good thing. The au- 


tocratic power of the superintendent, his political en- 
tanglements, the insecurity of his office, the danger of 
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corruption, are all referred to. They are subjects on 
which our citizens ought to think seriously. The author 
cannot be blamed for not visiting every State and in- 
forming himself of every point of our work here in 


‘America. He could not do it, of course. Yet it does 


seem as if he might once mention the State.of lowa, 
whose people at our last census were the least illiterate 
in the United States, and whose school exhibit was the 
best at the New Orleans Exposition. In Iowa, at Mar- 
shalltown, there is in operation a system which, if not 
the same as the English upil-teachership (which Dr. 
Fitch says does not exist here) is very near it. Nor is 
any reference made to the work of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, although it is 
frequently asserted that no work such as they do is 
done here—a work more like the English system than 
any other we have. 





For minute, exact, and well-balanced erudition we 
know of nothing in recent publications to excel the 
ee in the second volume of the Studia Biblica et 

cclesiastica : Essays Chiefly in Biblical and Patristic 
Criticism by Members of the University of Oxford. It 
contains seven essays, the contents of which we shall 
try to indicate in a few words. The first, by Ad. 
Neubauer, of Exeter, is upon the “Authorship and Titles 
of the Psalms, according to Early Jewish Author- 
ities.” After much interesting and “ out-of-the-way ” 
learning, the conclusion is reached that the meaning of 
the titles was early lost, and we do not at the present 
know it. Both the Versions and the Rabbins were 
ignorant of their meaning, and now only by critical 
scholarship will the significance of the titles be perhaps 
regained. The second essay, upon the “ Origin and 
Matual Relation of the Synoptic Gospels,” is an admi- 
rable effort to construct a harmony of the Gospels with 
St. Mark as the basis. Mr. Woods thinks the Markan 
account was the norm, or even the source, of the other 
synoptic Gospels. Mr. Turner, of Magdalen, exam- 
ines acutely into the precise day of St. Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom, and concludes that the Purim of 156 a D.is 
the real date. To reach this he is forced to deny the 
accuracy of Eusebius. Of more general interest is the 
paper of Dr. Bigg upon the Clementine Homilies, which 
is full of curious data, and important as throwing light 
upon the origin of Gnosticism and the historical fate of 
the Gnostic sects. For a specimen of close logic and 
inductive reasoning we commend the reader to Mr. 
Bebb’s essay on “ The Evidence of the Early Versions 
and Patristic Quotations on the Text of the Books of 
the New Testament.” It is the most nicely balanced 
piece of critical logic in the volume, and is a model of 
that sort of writing. The final essay is an attempt to 
fix England as the birthplace of “the grandest book in 
the world ”—the “ Codex Amiatunis,” which is now in 
the Laurentian Library of Florence. To clergy and 
theological students we commend this suggestive and 
inspiring volume. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$3.25.) 


There has been a marked improvement within the past 





‘few years in the quality and character of books de- 


signed for Sunday-school libraries. This is specially 
impressed on us just now by the receipt of four such 
books from the Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society (Boston). All of these books are free 
from that mawkishness, excessive pietism, and unnatu- 
ral dialogue which characterized so many of the relig- 
ious books for children a generation ago. All present 
a manly and vigorous rather than a sentimental view 
of religion, and all have a strong story interest. A 
Royal Hunt, by Mrs. E. C. Wilson, has the persecution 
of the Huguenots as its subject, and tells some thrilling 
incidents of the times of the dragonnades. The hero- 
ine of the tale is a fearless child, who attains a strong 
influence over the captain of the dragoons quartered on 
Huguenot families to compel them to recant. Faith on 
the Frontier, by Edmund M. Vittum, deals with life in 
the far West, the disappointments and struggles of a 
New England family who have taken root in a West- 
ern frontier town ; there is a strong temperance inter- 
est in the tale. One Little Maid, by Elizabeth T. 
Allan, describes the girl life of a missionary’s daughter 
in Japan who is educated in this country together with 
a Japanese girl ; both are genuine and vivacious maid- 
ens, and their progress toward faith and a desire for 
mission work is well brought out. The Knights of Sandy 
Hollow, by Mary B. Sleight, relates the adventures of 
a band of boys first united for mischief, but, by the in- 
fluence of a cheerful and hearty young theological stu- 
dent, drawn into union for humane and charitable work; 
this is a capital story for boys, and perhaps the best 
of the four. ($1.50 each.) 


An altogether charming romance is that by Mr. 
Alfred St. John called A South Sea Lover. It is a tale 
of love, battle, superstition, and of a friendship which 
ends in the sacrifice of life by one of the friends, a 
native islander, for the white man with whom he had 
sworn “blood-brothership.” The author is evidently 
thoroughly acquainted with the customs, traditions, lan- 
guage, and character of the South Sea natives, and his 
story abounds in local color. As a piece of writing it 
is poetic and sometimes idyllic in style, but there is 
plenty of adventure and action to make the book a 
strong one, as well as a example of the romantic 
manner of writing. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25.) 


The Story of a Heathen and His Transformation, by 
H. L. Reade, is a prettily printed and illustrated little 
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book, giving an account of the boyhood, education, 
moral and religious growth, and final wide influence of 
a Japanese boy who has now attained a high official 
position in his own country. It is a record of pluck, 
persistence, and strong purpose. (Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The price of Mr. Foley’s “Outline Harmony of 
the Four Gospels” was incorrectly given in our issue 
of September 11 as $1. It is, in fact, only ten cents. 
Thomas Whittaker, of this city, is the publisher. 

—The biography of the late John Boyle O’Reilly 
will be written by James Jeffrey Roche, who has 
received the sanction of the family. Mr. Roche was 
for several years associated with Mr. O’Reilly as assist- 
ant in the conduct of the Boston “ Pilot,” and has writ~ 
ten verse himself. 

—Mrs. Carlyle had an accurate knowledge of the 
effect of bodily ailments upon the pen. Miss Jews- 
bury, the writer, was ouce staying with her at Chelsea, 
when a caller appeared. “Geraldine Jewsbury is 
here,” Mrs. Carlyle explained, “ but she is in her room 
with a bad cold, reviewing a novel.” She paused, and 
then added, grimly, “I am sorry for the novel that is 
reviewed by Geraldine when she has a bad cold.” 

—Dr. Holmes’s “ Over the Teacups,” from the “ At- 
lantic,” will be published this season by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., who announce also Bret Harte’s “ Ward 
of the Golden Gates ;” a volume of essays, by George 
E. Woodberry, entitled “ Studies in Letters and Life ;” 
Justin Winsor’s volume on Columbus ; a Life of Lewis 
Cass, in the American Statesmen Series, by Professor 
Andrew C. McLoughlin ; and a series of Selections by 
Mr. Blake from the writings of Thoreau, with a full 
bibliography. 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been entertaining a cor- 
respondent of “ Book Chat” with some particulars 
about his first book. He set up the type, printed and 
published the work himself in India, and, as it had a 
sale of over five hundred copies, it paid all his expenses. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons are about tu publish Vols. 
V. and VI. of Henry Adams’s “ History of the United 
States,” covering the first administration of Madison ; 
an “Introduction to Philosophy,” by Professor George 
T. Ladd ; “The Evidence of Christian Experience,” by 
Professor Lewis F. Stearns ; “ Belief in God,” by Pro- 
fessor J. G. Schurman ; “ Citizeness Bonaparte,” from 
the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand, by T. S. Perry ; 
and “A Little Book of Western Verse ” and “ A Little 
Book of Profitable Tales,” by Eugene Field. 

—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. already have in 
press the correspondence of John Henry Newman cov- 
ering the period when he was in the Church of England, 
with a brief autobiographical memoir. By request of 
Cardinal Newman, these papers were arranged and 
edited by the editor of the letters of the late Professor 
J.B. Mozley, D.D. It was Newman’s wish that the 
two periods of his life should be dealt with by separate 
hands. The later one will accordingly be treated by 
the Rev. Ignatius Ryder, to whose hands many manu- 
scripts have already been intrusted. 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 
Dear Sir: 

On page 69 (July 17) there is an article on the “‘Un- 
pardonable Sin.” The concluding paragraph states, as 
the writer’s opinion, “ that there is nothing in the Bible 
to warrant the belief that there is any sin which God will 
refuse to forgive if a man repents of it.” I think that 
I have met with one person who believed she had com- 
mitted this sin. I read the article in hope of finding 
an exposition of Mark iii., 28, 29. In this I was disap- 
pointed. The passage I refer to above has, I fear, 
been a stumbling-block to many unhappy mortals. In 
it they think they find the express statement that 
there is one sin which will never receive forgiveness, 
and then they stop and wonder what that sin may be. 
In their distress they wander about much as the writer 
supposes. oe 

A SIN UNTO DEATH. 
Dear Sir: 

It is true, as “L. A.” has stated in an article on 
the subject of the unpardonable sin, “that there is 
nothing in the Bible to warrant the belief that there is 
any sin which God will refuse to forgive if a man re- 
pents of it.” For the comfort of all who have not 
known the way of righteousness it is written: “ All 
manner of sin and blasphemy sha!l be forgiven unto 
men ;” and it is equally true that “ There is a sin unto 
death, that shall not be forgiven in this world, neither 
in the world to come,” and only they who have known 
the way of righteousness may commit it, as it is written, 
“ After that ye believed, ye were sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise.” “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion.” For it is impossible for those who were once en- 
lightened, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them unto repentance, 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame. “ By the will 
of God we are sanctified through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all, and if we sin willfully 
after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
ation.” “He that despised Moses’ law, died without 
merey. Of how much sorer punishment suppose ye 
shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant (the spirit of Grace), wherewith he was sanc- 
tified, an unholy thing ?” The latter end is worse for 
him than the beginoing. For it had been better for 
him not to have known the way of righteousness than, 
after he has known,to turn from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto him. Dear Sir, for the comfort 

- of those who have not tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
for a caution to those who have, will some good brother 
favor us with a statement of his Christian judgment on 
this subject ? In the interest of the truth, I remain, 

J. M.S. 


ARE THERE LIMITS TO HOPE? 
Dear Sir: 

A question has come with persistence to many minds 
that have become accustomed to look to you for spirit- 
ual refreshment, inspiration, and invigoration, and in 
these latter months more frequently than before. To 
whom does the “larger hope” apply, which we have 
had so many strong intimations constitutes an integral 
part of your belief ? Has it any limitations ? 

In its first statement a distinct line was drawn in its 
application. It was for those who had never heard of 
Christ in this life, nor had the opportunity presented 
to them of acceptance of the Saviour, and in this form 
appealed to many minds as reasonable, just, and not in 
any sense unscriptural. But, looking back only a little 
way, and comparing statements, there appears a decided 
difference, which may perhaps be best indicated by in- 
serting in the statement above the word “ properly,” 
before the verb “ presented,” which, as can easily be 
discovered, opens a wide door, and changes the mean- 
ing materially. Under this latter form the most diffi- 
cult class of unconverted men to reach are given a 
new form of excuse for indifference, neglect, and posi- 
tive refusal to attend the trnth; in that the presenta- 
tion of Christ still to be made to them will be so much 
more clear than the present that they can well afford 
to take the chances, which they may fully recognize, 
that “now ” is the accepted time. ’ 

We note the beautiful exposition of the lessons of the 
Prodigal Son and of the Rich Man and Lazarus, and 
find so much to help and sustain and cheer that it 
seems hard to ask, What is the tendency? and 
what impression is likely to be made upon anxious 
hearts, seeking release from sin and its consequences at 
their loving Father’s house, and yet so “ compassed 
about ” with subtle temptations, and beset with desires 
from within as well, that tend to make a residence in 
the “village of Morality ” alluring ? 

When we read that parallel, drawn between the the- 
ories of the limit of probation to human life and expe- 
rience, and the indefinite extension of God’s time of 
mercy, and the statement that for both alike no dog- 
matic certainty can be reached, is not the natural impli- 
cation that the future opportunity hinted at, but not 
promised, stated as uncertain but by no means un- 
likely, can be used by the one to whom God’s Spirit is 


1 For our reply to these three letters see editorial page, 
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urgently speaking with pressure for immediate decis- 
ion? Does not the statement need to be supplemented 
by the earnest entreaty and command, “ This day is the 
Gospel fulfilled in your ears ;” “To you the proclama- 


tion is now made, and the word of the Lord is, ‘To-day, - 


if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts’ ” ? 

“ If for any the day of a future state may reveal a 
Christ whom they have not known, a Saviour whom 
they have never beheld, a salvation of which the tid- 
ings have not reached their ears, take heed lest such 
rise up to reproach those who having eyes saw not, and 
having ears heard not, the grace of God made known 
to them in all its glorious fullness.” 

I hardly feel the need of adding my personal apol- 
ogy for saying to you directly what a group of young 
Christians expressed to one another in talk over the 
Sunday-school lessons and the practical lessons to be 
enforced from them. If you should be inclined to take 
any note of them either in The Christian Union or by 
a personal reply, it would greatly aid us in many ways; 
but in any case we hope you will feel that our regard, 
our hope, and our prayer are with you in the great 
work God has given you the opportunity of doing in 
Plymouth Chureh, and far more with the audience of 
The Christian Union, embracing all shades of religious 
belief and unbelief. C. H. B. 





THE COLORED MINISTRY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of August 14 there appeared an article 
from Mr. Booker T. Washington, Principal of the 
Tuskeegee Normal School, in which the defects and 
needs of the colored ministry are discussed. Will you 
allow me a word of comment on that article, especially 
that part which arraigns the Baptist ministry of the 
country before the bar of public opinion and leaves an 
infinitesimal portion only mentally and morally fit to 
hold so high and sacred an office ? 

Mr. Washington says: “ About 2,264,500 of the 
7,000,000 are church members,” and, “ After coming in 
direct contact with the colored ministers for eight 
years in the heart of the South, I have no hesitancy in 
asserting that three-fourths of the Baptist ministers 
and two-thirds of the Methodists are unfit, either men- 
tally or morally, to lead any one.” This is a sweeping 
statement, and cannot be sustained with facts. He 
makes the Baptists and Methodists the leading de- 
nominations among colored people in this country, and 
especially in the South. We agree on that point ; but 
he estimates that there are 7,000 ministers in each, 
making about 14,000 in both, and according to his 
mathematics (three-fourths of the Baptists and two- 
thirds of the Methodists being unfit, mentally and 
morally, or both, to preach, etc.,) ten thousand of 
negro preachers in the country are positively corrupt 
in their lives, hypocritical in their profession, and blind 
in their mental attainments; and all this after a 
quarter of a century of freedom and effort by philan- 
thropists and consecrated teachers in the schools lo- 
cated in the South for the education of colored preach- 
ers. 
If this were true it would show nothing accom- 
plished during the past; but Mr. Washington has 
failed to broaden his vision and look beyond certain 
localities where these bad men reign supremely. What 
are the facts? According to the report of Dr. 
De Baptiste, Secretary of the National Baptist Con- 
vention in 1888, there were 7,225 ordained ministers, 
1,247,337 members, 39 academies, high schools, and 
normal schools ; 25 of which are taught by colored 
Baptists, and 13 managed and soutediion by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society of New York, with 
4,193 students and 182 teachers, with 37 newspapers 
edited by colored Baptists, and a score or more of 
authors from colored Baptist ranks, all of this supple- 
mented with nearly $500,000 worth of church property. 

From the Baptist Home Mission Society’s. schools 
planted in the South have gone nearly two thousand 
Baptist leaders, mentally pal y morally fit to preach a 
living Gospel, and the fact that so many schools are 
established, supported, and attended, that so many 
newspapers are published and read by them, so much 
money is raised for missions and education every year, 
shows that there is intelligent leadership. lt is a 
reflection on the intelligence and moral taste of the 
colored people of this country to allow such statements 
to pass by unnoticed, especially when they are made by 
one of us. 

If such a large portion is mentally and morally unfit 
to preach and lead, then the race is in a very bad state 
from a mental and moral standpoint, because they 
support these wicked and illiterate men. 

The young men coming from Southern colleges, 
both Baptists and Methodists, are the only ones accom- 
plishing anything. The work done by those schools is 
of the most substantial and thorough character. The 
aim is not to give superficial training, but thorough in- 
structions, and thus fit for usefulness. As to the 
classics, the same thing holds with the study of the 
classics in Southern colored colleges as will be found 
true in white institutions of the same grade. 

It is a fact true in the history of Wayland Seminary 
(within whose walls Mr. Booker T. Washington and 
your humble servant mingled as fellow-students), most 
all of the graduates find places where they feel the 
work needs them most ; that is,in the country. While 
there are many in the large cities holding positions of 
trust and honor, they have, with very few exeeptions, 
been taken from country churches and brought to the 
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city field where they could fill enlarged fields of use- 
fulness. 

It is a sad mistake to think that an education which 
includes in its curriculum only the three R’s—* read- 
ing, ’riting, ’rithmetic ”—with one year’s course in the 
English Bible, is the kind the colored ministry wants. 
It needs an education so thorough and complete that 
it may be able to lead people in every path where 
unerring Providence may call them to go and where 
human experience demands of them to tread. 

The negroes of the South are a reading people, and 
he who presumes that anything will do for them as 
mental food will find himself handicapped in his efforts 
to do a far-reaching ng He does not need any course 
especially fitted for him as a colored man ; he must not 
be educated as a negro, but as a man. 

I do not write as an apology for any of the moral 
lepers Mr. Washington may have in his mind ; what 1 
state is true generally. Mr. Washington has given!you 
the exception. I believe that he has done and is doing 
a grand work at Tuskeegee, and pray that he may live 
long to see it reach his highest expectations. 

W. BisHop JOHNSON, 
Professor in Wayland Seminary and 
Pastor of Second Baptist Church. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 


HORSE-CAR HYPOCRITES. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

It is trying business, running a horse-car, as you 
probably know. I rode into the city on one this morn- 
ing. A gentleman, two ladies, and a boy entered the 
car. The gentleman gave the conductor fifteen cents. 
One of the ladies was sitting opposite the rest of the 
party, and the conductor, supposing that the fifteen 
cents were for the other three, and that she was not with 
them, asked for her fare. 

“Did not the gentleman pay you?” she asked. He 
turned to the man and asked him who was paying for the 
boy. No reply was given—but a nickel was produced. 

The custom on Boston street-cars is to charge nothin 
for children under five years old, and full fare for all 
others. This boy was apparently about six. The con- 
ductor came back to the platform of the car with a 
sneer on his face more deeply rooted than many ser- 
mons could be, and remarked: “ That man is President 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association.” 

How it costs in influence even to appear dishonest! 

“Tt is queer,” he continued, “ how much some people 
think of a nickel. You can’t buy more than one glass 
of beer with it ! 

“ A lady got on my car one day with a boy and gave 
me one fare. I rang it up, and asked how old the boy 
was. ‘He is not five yet,’ she said. The boy burst out 
erying and said, ‘Why, mamma, I’m seven !’” 

I suggested that he was in a good position to study 
human nature. “ You ought to try it for a couple of 
weeks,” he said. ‘“ Why, aman got on at Park Square 
the other day and gave meadime. I gave him back 
a silver three-cent piece and two coppers. He was not 
going to take them, and said he would report me if I 
did not give hima nickel in change ; and when he went 
out he left the money on the seat. 

“ Another time a young fellow got on my car down 
by the Eastern depots. It was pay day, and I had 
fourteen cart-wheels in my pocket. He gave me a ten- 
dollar bill. I asked if that was the smallest he had, 
and he said it was, but I saw a two in his pocketbook. 
‘ You can take the ten or nothing,’ he said. He hada 
girl with him, and wanted to show off a little. I gave 
him nine silver dollars and ninety cents ; and you ought 
to have seen him. First he was not going to take it, 
but I told him it was that or nothing. Then he was 
going to fight me and report me to the superintendent. 

e passengers gave him the laugh, so that he got off 
of the car.” 

My friend the conductor talked with a good deal of 
bravado, and some other stories he told me were evi- 
dently manufactured, or so extensively repaired as to 
be scarcely recognizable. But a good deal of it was 
true, unfortunately ; and, curiously enough, on my re- 
turn trip I saw a man get a free ride for his boy “ too 
young to pay fare.” ould he have colored if he had 
been accused of lying? Would he agree to carry out 
a falsehood on contract for five cents? How is it ? 

MILTON. 





LIGHTNING AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The writer in the “Electrical Review” from whom 
you quote on page 318 of your issue of September 4, 
under the heading “ Quicker than Lightning,” is en- 
tirely in error as to the rate of nervous conduction and 
the rapidity of psychic processes. The measurements 
of the first give rates, varying with different experi- 
menters, from about one hundred to over four hundred 
and thirty feet a second—at the fastest, a snail’s pace 
compared with that of electricity. Other experiments 
have shown that the time necessary for hearing a sound 
and moving a finger in response does not fall much be- 
low one-tenth of a second. If the piano-player in the 
iustance cited was actually able to play something more 
than twenty-two notes a second, he certainly did not 
perceive the result of each motion of his finger before 
making the next. In such cases the mental and phys- 
iologieal processes are very much overlapped, and the 
movements, far from being individually willed by the 
player, have been practiced till they have become auto- 
matic, and follow one another like a row of bricks. 

Crank Untversiry, Worcester. E. C. SANFORD. 
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BD Another New Story 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S New Story, 
‘“‘Mrs. Parkins’s Christmas Eve.’’ 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ANNE SHELDON COOMBS. 


With Illustrations by such Eminent Artists as W. L. Taylor, 
C. D. Weldon, Frank T. Merrill, C. T. Hill, E. W. 
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Rose Hartwick Thorpe, 
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and others. 


Margaret Deland, 
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Tenor, Italo Campanini. ‘‘ How I Have Grown Old,” by P. T. Barnum. ‘The 
of a Society Girl,’’ as told by a well-known New York fashionable belle. ‘ Lib- 
erties of Our Daughters,”’ by Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren. ‘“‘Why Flirting is Wrong,’’ by 
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‘“‘The Courtship of General Grant,’’ as told by Mrs. Grant. 


Robert J. Burdette. 
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Floughton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s New Books. 
Astec Land. 


By Marurin M. Battou, 
author of “ Due West,” * Due 
South,” “ Due North,” “Un- 
der the Southern Cross,” and 
“The New Eldorado,” etc. 
Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


An engaging book on Mexico by an ex- 
perienced traveler. 


Czvtl Government. 


By Joun Fiske, author 
of “The Critical Period of 
American History,” etc. With 
Questions by F. A. Hitt, 
Principal of the English High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

An admirable book on American govern- 


ment, equally valuable for schools and for 
the general reader. 


Alfred the Great. 


By Tuomas HvGuHEs, au- 
thor of “ Tom Brown’s School 
Days at Rugby,” etc. New 
Edition. 16 no, $1.00. 
A delightful biography, and a notable 
chapter in English history. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York. 
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Emerson. 
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A LIST OF FICTION to be pub- 
lished this Autumn by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York: 


A Marriage for Love. 


By Lupovic Hatkvy. avthor of “The Abbé Con- 
stantin,’’ etc. An édition de luze, with twenty- 
three full-page illustrations, reproduced in photo- 
gravure, by Wilson de Meza. Uniform in size 
with the quarto edition of ** The Abbé Constan- 
tin.” In silk portfolio, $10.00 
_ This charming story, riva)ling ‘* The Abbé Constan- 
tin ’’ in its delicacy and purity, will, like it, be noted 
for the beauty and finish of its illustrations. 


The Haunted Pool. 


(La Mare au Diable.) From the French of George 
Band, by Frank Hunter Potter. Illustrated with 
fourteen etchings by Rudaux. Quarto, beauti- 
fully bound, $5.00. 


No greater contrast can be imagined than between 
**Consuelo”’ and **The Haunted Pool.’? Abandon- 
ing the busy haunts of men. with their strife and in- 
trigues, George Sand here gives us a rustic icture. 
It is a simple tale of peasant life and love, told witha 
tender sympathy. 


Ardis Claverden. 


A Novel, by Frank R. Stockton, author of 
* Rudder Grange,”’ ** The Late Mrs. Null,’’ ** The 
Great War Syndicate,’’ **Tbe Stori’s of the 
Three Burglars,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This novel is the longest and most important of the 
author’s works. It is thoroughly American. the 
scenes being laid partly in the South and partly in 
New York; but there is introduced into it a type 
of English character which has not yet been used in 
fiction. This type is found among the well-to-do 
English poor who have adopted certain portions of 
Virginia as their homes. j 

e story contains more incident than any other 
of the author’s novels. The adventures are of a 
varied character, including a deadly encounter in the 
black darkness of a cave, the hanging of horse thieves, 
a duel, and other scenes of dramatic action. 


The Delight Makers. 


A Novel of Pueblo Indian Life. By Apour F. 
Banpetier. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Of this rovel Dr. Francis Parkman writes: ‘* Mr. 
Bandelier, whom I have known many years from his 
connection with the American Institute of Arche- 
ology, is one of the leading ethnologists and archx- 
ologists on this continent. In some departments, 
indeed, he has no equal. Aside from literary quali- 
ties, his novel, which I have carefully read, has a 
great scientific value, being by far the best picture 
of life in the Pueblos of New Mexico that has ever 
been made public.” 


Peg Woffington. 


A Novel, by Cartes Reape. With an etched 
portrait by Thomas Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


Christie Johnstone. 


A Novel, by Coagtes Reape. With a frontispiece 
in photogravure, by Wilson de Meza. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1 25. in the Giunta Series. 


Friend Olivia. 


By Ametra E. Bare, author of ‘Jan Vedder's 
ife,”’ ** The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
This story, which is now running in ‘* The Century 
Magazine,”’ will be offered in book form, uniform 
with Mrs. Barr’s other stories. 


The Household of McNeil. 


A Story of the Scotch Highlands. By Ameria E 
Bare, author of ** A Daughter of Fife,’’ ** A Bor- 
der Sh: pherdess.’’ ** The Squire of Sandal Side,”’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma. 


A Novel, by Hzsza Stretton. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


At the same time a new edition of Hesba Stretton’s 
stories, in new bindings, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, as fol- 


lows: 
BEDE’S CHARITY. 
IN PRISON AND OUT. 
THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
CAROLA. 
COBWEBS AND CABLES. 
DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 


The Jew. 


A Novel, by Josgru Ienatius Kraszewski. Trans- 
lated from the Polish, by Linda de Kowalewska. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Kraszewski, the great Polish dramatist, archolo- 
gist, historian, publicist, enriched the literature of 
country with more than a hundred volumes. Born 
in 1812, he died, a political exile, in 1887, and was 
buried with great pomp at Cracow, where over fifty 
thousand people assembled at his obsequies. His 
heart rests in the Church of St. Croix at Warsaw, 
the place of his birth, where also reposes the heart of 
Chopin, the music 
*The Jew’’ is a plea for Judaism in its higher 
spiritual and moral aspects. It is at the same time a 
remarkable picture of the various types of Jewish 
character, from lowest to highest. from the almost 
medizvally orthodox to the modern materialistic, 
mercantile Jew. The story is laid amid the last up- 
rising of the Poles in the time of Napoleon III. 


The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée 


By Groraz Sanp. Translated from the French 
by Steven Clovis. 2 vois., i2mo, cloth, uniform 
with **Consuelo.”” $3.00. 

In “ The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée ” George Sand 
has given a delightful picture of the manners, ideas, 
and mode of life of the French nobility resident u 
their estates in the first half of the 17th century. The 
Political, social, and domestic relations of the times 
are so interwoven with the story of thrilling personal 
adventure that the tale commanis the unbroken in- 
terest of the historical student as well as of the lover 
of romance and combat. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 





753 and 755 Broadway, - 


New York 
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New Books of Importance. 
THE WORLD ENERGY 


And Its Self-Conservation. 


By Witu1aM M: Bryant, author of ‘* Phi- 
ey of Art,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
1.50. 


“Full of Goop thinking and: aud aaron ition.”"—Hon. 
W. 7. Harris of Education. 

** Discusses with ALF sprit the difficult prub- 
lems of matter and motion and the evolution ¢ ¢ life 
forms. The work will repay careful study.”—J. Y. 

erver. 


SEMITIC PHILOSOPHY: 


Showing the ultimate social and scientific out- 
come of original Christianity in its conflict 
with surviving ancient heathenism. By 

Cloth. Price, 





Puiu C. Friesk. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

**He says many striking things, a few profound 
things. As a straw, showing how the a 
drift of the time runs, and also for its manly st 
forwardness, we think the book worth A +3 
The Churchman. 


VITUS BERING, 


The Discoverer of Bering Strait. By PETER 
LAURIDSEN, of the Royal Danish Geographi- 
cakSociety. Translated by Prof. J. E. Ol- 
son, of the University of Wisconsin, with an 
introduction by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. 
12mo. 240 pages, with four maps. $1.25. 
A record of the Russian explorations from 1725 to 

1743, under the great Bering, and of special interest 

to American readers desiring an accurate history of a 

country that has recently come into our possession. 








Fifth Edition, with Additions. 


PRE-ADAMITES ; 


Or, A Demonstration of the Existence of 
Men Before Adam. 


By Prof. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. ivol. Octavo. Over 
500 pages, with ethnographic maps and 
numerous illustrations. Price, $3.50. 


American Naturale. 


WORLD-LIFE; 


A Study in Comparative Geology. 


ny Soarenoee. Wincue.1z, LL.D., of the 
niversity of Michigan. 1 vol., cloth, 660 
pages, with 59 illustrations. $2.50. 
“We know of no other work in which | the reader 
can find a full, d, and sy: 


tion of the results of cosmical research that will begin 
to compare with this.”.— Popular science Monthly. 


ECHOES FROM MIST-LAND; 


Or, the Nibelungen wr, 6 Revealed to Lovers 
of Romance and C ivalry. By AUBER 
ForeEsTizR. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“This is the first American edition of the whole 


» Nibelungen Lied,’ ae as such deserves to be warmly 
welcomed.”’— Zhe Nation. 











BRITISH THOUGHT AND THINE- 
ERS. Introductory Studies. Critical, 
Biographical, and Philosophical. By Prof. 
GrorceE S. Morris, late of the University 
of Michigan. 12mo. $1.50 


“ It is a critical study of the leading features and 
Sxeepment of our great schools of philosophy.”’ 








POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
GOETHE. Edited by Marion V. Dup- 
LEY. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
** A full and able presentation of the work, stand- 
ing, and claims of Goethe ”"—The Interior. 


“To any one who would understand Goethe as a 
man, thinker, and writer we commend this volume as 
the best with which we are acquainted.’’— National 





SOLAR HEAT. GRAVITATION, 

AND SUN SPOTS. By J.H. Kepzir. 

12mo. Cloth, with 22 fine illustrations. 
$1.50. 

** The reader will find that the whole subject is very 
clearly and eee put in this treatise, and in a style 
which makes it ble and interesting to ope of 
even moderate scientific attainments.’ North A 
ican Review. 





All our publications are for sale by the Baker & 
Taylor Co., 740 Broadway, or will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 


Publishers, - - Chicago. 


OCD GOED: 


If the readers of ‘The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old ets 
and send it by mail or express to us, we 
send them by return a certified check 
for value thereof. 


J.H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. Y. 











LAUDES DOMINI. 


John Hall, Dr. Howard Crosby, 


hymn books usually adopt this. 


LAUDES DOMINI 


Now ready. 


with a number of additions. 


356 hymns, 312 tunes. 


yet appeared,” — Zhe Advance. 


ble satisfaction. Prices, 


The Best Hymn Books 


‘ in general use to-day are acknowled 
comprise the fumes Laudes Domini Series, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson. These books are being adopted 

~ 4 leading churches of New York, Boston, Chicago and 
a the great cities. The series consists of the following: 


Dr. Kittredge, Dr. Chas. L. Thompson, Dr. Meredith, Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, Dr. David R. Breed, Dr. W. E. Griffis, Dr. David Gregg, 
Dr. Arthur Little, Dr. Wm. Burnett Wright, Dr. Edward D. Eaton, 
and hundreds of other well-known pastors. 


college chapels, etc.; 613 hymns, 389 tunes, full indexes. 


LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE PRAYER 
MEETING. page, but containing only such melodious and 


familiar selections from them as are adapted to the prayer-meeting, 
“A perfect book for the purpose.’ 


LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL The hymns and tunes from the large book, with 
» many others suitable for worship in Sunday-schools. 
Practical and beautiful. 
school needing a new book can try this for four weeks without charge. 
Write for particulars; a sample copy, 25 cents. 


These books are entirely independent of each other,— any 
one can be taken; but the use of the entire series in church, 

rayer-meeting, and Sunday-school gives the highest possi- 
testimonials, etc., to be had of 
THE CENTURY COoO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


to be those which 











Unabridged edition for the church 
and the choir; used by Rev. Dr. 
Dr. R. R. Booth, Dr. Alexander, 


Churches on changing 


for smaller 
y churches, 


ABRIDGE 


Uniform with above in type and 


Any responsible 
“The best that has 





AUMILLAN & GO.’ 


New Books. 


\ 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
SERMONS. 


New Editions. 12mo. Uniformly bound in 
cloth. $1.25 each vol. 

Sermons for the Times. 

Water of Life, and Other Sermons. 

Village Sermons, and Town and Coun- 
try Sermons. 

Sermons on National Subjects, and 
the King of the Earth. 





Leetures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitie 


Languages. 

From the papers of the late Wim11Am 
Wricxt, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge. Edited by 
W. Rosertson SmitrH. 8vo. $3.50. 


Studia Bibliea et Keelesiastiea. 


Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patristie Criti- 
cism, By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Vol. II. 8vo. $3.25. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. 








With Notes by C. J. Vaueuan, D.D., Dean of | the ¥ 


Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 12mo. 
$2.25. 
*,* A companion volume to that on the 
** Epistle to the Romans,” of which the sev- 
enth edition has lately been published. 


—_ Tomientocupel hn iieeas ie 
the department of exegesis. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


SY A LADY OF | irs. H. W. KETCHAR, 


Best of references. |106 West 424 Street 
New Yorx Crrr. 


Send for circulars. 





Macmillan § Co.’s New Complete Catalogue 
will be sent, free by mail, to any address on ap- 
plication. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, - New York. 


THE ANDOVER: REVIEW 


FOR OCTOBER 
Ready September 20, will contain 
1. Sunday-School Bible Study 


By Rev. Erastus BLAKESLEE. 

Mr. Blakeslee discusses Sheneasiay and fairly the 
deficiencies of the International orem. as and A cin 2 
full outline of a Su; tary 
Study for Sunday-scnools. The artiele ' wil be nt 

interest to isters, Sabbath-School Superin- 
dents, and Teachers of Bi Bible Classes. 


2. The Congregational Use of 
the Christian Year 
By Rev. Danie, Merrman, D.D. 
3. The Social Body 
By President ANDREWS, Brown University. 
4. Practical Sociological Studies 
By Rev. CHARLES SHELDON, Topeka, Kan. 


A graphic description of ma eight weeks’ — ot 
absence from 2s Sere <= 
writer ao ideotity hi nif with the ev i 
pan bo “ot people it him, A a A ¢ with 
out the 


5. Spanish-American Poetry 
By Rev. Rotxo OGpEn. 


6. Some Aspects of Educational 
Development in New Eng- 
land during the Present 
Century 

By Miss Anni E. Jonnson. 
Re ee 
7. The Doctrine of the Divine 

Immanence 
By Rev. Joun Tunis. 
Mr. Tunis writes from the point of view of one of 
Unitarian 


younger men in y, in pro- 
test inst giving over the conception of the Di 
; agai oe 4 pti vine 


8. Epiroriats on Theology in the 
Pulpit; Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer on the Obligation of Jus- 
tice; The New Issue Raised 
by the Recent Strike 


9. Social Economics 
The Reformation of the Criminal. Pro- 
fessor Tucker. Sociological Notes. Pro- 
fessor WELLS. 

10. German Theological Litera- 
ture, anp GENERAL Book Norices. 





N. B.—To new subscribers for 1891 the October, Ni 
ee December sanloece hee tale een es 


~ copies (at 35 cents) can be ordered cf News 
oe Seaetty tees She, Fubeaners. $4.00 per 
Year; $3.00t0 Home and F ‘oreign Missionaries. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 








An old-time view of a presént-time 
subject. 





Just Published. 


Ireland 


under 


Elizabeth 


James I. 


Described by 
Edmund Spenser, 
Sir John Davies, 


and Fynes Moryson. 





Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. 
Forming Vol. 10 of the Carisbrooke Library. 


12mo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $1.00; 
half roxburghe, gilt top, $1.25. 





Preceding issues in this Library : 
. Swift’s Tale of a Tub and Other Works. 
. Gower’s Tales of the Seven Deadly 
Sins (Confessio Amantis). 


. Defoe’s Earlier Life and Chief Earlier 
Works. 


4. Early Prose Romances. 
5. Milton’s English Prose Writings. 


no = 


. Parodies and other Burlesque Pieces 
by Canning, Ellis, and Frere. 
7..Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, trans- 

lated by Edward Fairfax. 


8. London under Elizabeth, being the 
“Survey of London,” by John Stow. 


9. The Masques of Ben Jonson. 


12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, each $1.00; half 
roxburghe, gilt top, $1.25. 


“ The handsome type, pleasant paper, and substan- 
tial appearance of the ‘Carisbrooke Library’ will 
commend the series even te the most fastidious read- 

er.”"— St. James's Gazette. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, 
Limited, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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An 
Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- 
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ica. Send for copies of The= 
Rural New Yorker and= 
= The American Garden for 


= particulars, naming this = 
= advertisement. 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times Building, New York. 
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TYPEWRITERS. 


eee like establishment in the world. First- 
class d-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
ahs =~ el — thy payimen on ~ & woe Ma- 
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pee ethene tne See Hegetoexamine 
aye agg GA fates 

“NYPEWRITER ) | Bron 70 Seen oe New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, | 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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FINANCIAL. 








James H. Aczn, President. Txos. G. ALvorp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W. C. Moss, Jr., Secretary. 


THE JAS. H. AGEN CO. 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Cared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; | Written ; Conveyancing Done; & List of 
Roath bs ips Reccaguinces Supastara Speaketty; Pree Wane und Postel “sae 


West Superior; 


pee et ee eat 


lets of City. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 





MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


$500,000. 





Incorporated and operating under Btate authority and camer eiie, snd wih garyetant succession, for the 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


transaction 


Acta.as Execator, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


First-Class Real Estate Mortgages unquestionable security for prompt payment of an 
CLINTON President. G. A. ELD: Vice-President. 
Cc. E. SHANNON, 24 Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES B G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Assignee, or Receiver. . 
desiring to make safe investments. We loan mone ene 


5 per cent. paid on time deposits: 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitabl 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 





IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY GO WHERE 
THE MONEY IS. 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


with a present ulation approximating 20,000, and 
inoreacing at the rate of about 5,000 annually is, 
size considered, 


THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING CAPITAL. 





National Bank 


LURAY, VIRGINA 


9.500 Acres Town Lands, 


1. Beautiful Villa Sites and 
Lots for Sale. 


8.000 Acres Mineral Lands, 


2. Iron, Manganese, Asbestos, 
Copper, Timber. 


Luray tan and Caverns, 


8. Send for Descriptive Pam- 
phliets. 


THE VALLEY 


LAND & IMPROVEMENT C0., 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000, 
LURAY, PAGE Co., VA. 
G. C. MARSHALL, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


For full particulars write to T. E. Mc- 
Corkle, Secretary. D. F. Kagey, Pres’t. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 





FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 








LURAY. 


LOVELY CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


Visited by Scientific Men and Sight-Seers 
from all Parts of the World. 





Tue Luray Inn—A New Ramroap—THE 
City’s Bricut FutruRE—THE VALLEY 
LAND AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
—Buintpinc Lots— OTHER 
Nores. 


[From the Danville (Va ) Daily Register, May 20, 1890.] 


Who has not heard of the lovely Caverns of 
Luray? 

Scientific men and sight-seers from all parts 
of the world have been to Luray to see the 
wonders and beauties of Virginia’s under- 
ground museum, and yet there are thousands 
of people in Virginia who have never given 
themselves the pleasure of viewing this, the 
grandest and most interesting of Virginia’s 
curiosities. Of course it would be a vain ef- 
fort to attempt a description of these famous 
caverns in a brief newspaper article. 

Indeed, it is a place that cannot be por- 
trayed either by a or brush. It must be 
seen to be properly understood and appreci- 
ated, as all persons who visit the cave testify. 
Why, even an excellent gentleman from Bos- 
ton who visited the cave several days ago, in 
company with the writer of these lines, de- 
clared that the half had never been told of 
the Caverns of Luray, and in a moment of en- 
thusiasm actually whispered confidentially to 
your scribe that even the Hub had nothing 
quite like Luray’s cave. Thousands of tour- 
ists visit Luray every year, and to accommo- 
date the crowds that are constantly flocking 
thither for sight-seeing and recreation 


THE LURAY INN 


has been built at an enormous cost and is per- 
haps the finest and best-kept hotel in the 
State. It has more than 300 rooms, with wide 
halls and long porches, is furnished like a 
palace, and treats its guests to the very best 
of fare. As aplace of resort it cannot be sur- 
. There is no lovelier green valley in 
the bosom of Virginia’s mountains than the 
Valley of Luray, and the man who can sit on 
the porches of Luray Inn and view this gor- 
oon panorama of nature’s beauties without 
eeling a disposition to talk love to his sweet- 
heart or hug his wife or write poetry is fit for 
treason, politics, and spoils. 

However, this is not a poetic article, but is 
designed to be strictly business. Luray is 
the county seat of Page, and is situated on the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad. It is only four 
hours away from the tidewater section and 
the Eastern markets, and will soon have an 
outlet to Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, 
Md., in a direct line, which will reduce the 
time to two and a half hours. It is also pro- 

osed to build a line of road—14 miles in 
ength—to connect it with the Baltimore & 
Ohio road at New Market. 


A NEW RAILROAD. 


It was published in this paper of Sunday 
that the Hew York, Harper’s Ferry & South- 
ern Railroad has been chartered from Shen- 
andoah to Baltimore, which will give Luray 
another line of road. Luray is now a town ot 
2,500 people, is thrifty and progressive, and 





CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
$2,000,000 00 


id up (in cash)............+. 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided 
WTOMES 0csccccccccccccccce coe 396,716 85 
aveteteoccceresceveccodcees 11,168,685 04 
6 Per Cent. Debentures 
er Cent. Fa: Mo: 


A Municipal, 
other first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St, | Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire 8t. Kansas City, Missouri. 


Water, and 





What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 


«| cent. interest, and why are they 


oth-| a safe investment ? 











nearly 
with a 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 





DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
to five years. Information and references 
8% freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 





Ww loan - pom at 5 per cent. when you 


They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 


county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 


Faroo, N. Daxora. 


county, given, signed, and sealed by the 





Real Estate guaranteed against loss for half profits. 





7 or & with equal bbe 
uo tuner is oan} ieteeeeaae ees 

5. Waceon, Fees, Chamber of Com 
merce, Utah, 


N 
York City, 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS ‘suiestuiitis® feist th 
eT ee Tn 


among its industries has the largest tannery 
in the world, with a capacity of 1,000 sides a 
day, and its pay roll amounts to $40,000 a 
month. It has good water power and every 
facility for manufacturing, and it is claimed 
, that the County ef Page stands at the head 
of the list as having a greater variety of min- 
erals and of richer quality than any count 
in the State as far as known. It is also ric 
in timber lands, clays, ochres, slates, marbles, 
building stones, ete., and its lands are unsur- 
pune te agricultural purposes. 


LURAY’S BRIGHT FUTURE. 


With such splendid advantages it is no 
wonder that several enterprising gentlemen 
have conceived the idea of organizing a com- 

any whose object is to build up Luray into a 
e ci 


city. 
essrs. G. C. Marshall, of Uniontown, Pa., 
D. F. Kagey, of Luray, and T. E. McCorkle, 
of Lexington, Va., are the leading spirits in 
| this enterprise, and people who visit Luray, 
if they do not fall in Jove with the beauties of 
‘the town, will be sure to lose their hearts 
with these excellent gentlemen. 

They are most hospitable and courteous gen- 
tlemen, live and wide-awake, and enjoy the 
full confidence of their people ; and both “* fit 
and bled with Jackson” in the valley that 
they are now engaged in developing. 


THE VALLEY LAND AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY 

, was organized some time ago under a liberal 
charter, and is now ready for business. The 
capital stock of the company is $2,000,000. 
this, one million dollars, or so much thereof 

as the ‘company may deem advisable to sell, 
| will be put upon the market and disposed of. 
| It is probable, however, that only about 
$700,000 will be offered. the remaining 
one million dollars of stock, that will be held 





can be promoted by its sale it will be 
ameeh at. sthurain ih wil to sunubell 


original stockholders. The par value of the 
stock is $100, payable 20 Pic cent. cash, 20 
per cent. in thirty days, and balance in equal 
payments of six and twelve months, and the 
stock will be received by the company in 
payment of lots. 


COMPANY’S PROPERTY. 


The company owns the Luray Caverns and 
Inn above described, whose cash value is 
$500,000, and the income from these two in- 
stitutions will pay a dividend of at least 3 
per cent., and probably 4 or 5 percent., on 
the stock that will be issued, entirely inde- 
pendent of the mineral lands and lot prop- 
erty owned by the company. Of mineral 
lands, the company owns 8,000 acres. These 
lands lie in thejimmediate vicinity of Luray, 
and are believed to be the most valuable 
of any mineral lands in the State. They 
contain in large quantities the celebrated 
brown hematite ores, and a remarkable feat- 
ure of some of the company’s ores is that 
they contain enough limestone to flux them. 
The lands also contain rich deposits of cop- 
ph large a of that valuable metal being 
ound in considerable quantities in the nat- 
ural state. There are also large quantities 
of colored slates (red and green) of the best 
qualty, together with asbestos, fine manga- 
nese, ochre, umbre, and a fair showing of 
plumbago and cement rock. 

here are also on these lands forests of 
valuable woods, and plenty of limestone, 
building stone, and marble and mica are 
found. 

Of course the writer has not had an oppor- 
tunity of investigating these mineral lands, 
but he has implicit confidence in the state- 
ment of Messrs. Marshall, McCorkle, and 
Kagey, and if the lands are half as rich in 
resources as these gentlemen believe them to 
be, their value is simply incalculable. 


BUILDING LOTS. 


In addition to the other property above 
mentioned, the company has 2,500 acres of 
beautiful building lots, and it is one of the 
finest bodies of land for that purpose in the 
State ; level enough for buildings and yet 
rolling enough to insure good drainage. e 
company owns all the land within building 
distance of Luray, so that it will enjoy the 
fruit of its development without being sucked 
to death by half a dozen small-beer land 
companies. Besides this body of 2,500 acres, 
it owns 160 acres about the Inn and Caverns 
and in the very heart of the town, and Mr. 
Kagey is confident that thirty acres of this 
property could be disposed of for $75,000. 
there ae also several fine residences on the 
properrty. 

he company proposes to lay out this prop- 
erty as soon as possible and to put 10,000 lots 
on the market. It will, give free sites to 
manufacturing enterprises and otherwise en- 
courage the location of industries at Luray. 
lt is already negotiating with a company to 
locate a large plant for the manufacture of 
farming implements, and other new indus- 
tries are in sight. The company proposes to 
begin in the near future to manufacture novy- 
elties from superfluous stalactites to be found 
in remote corners of the cave, by which the 
revenues of the cave will be largely increased. 
It should be also mentioned in this connection 
that all the new towns that are now building 
up in the valley of Virginia must necessarily 
aid in swelling the revenues of the Luray 
Cave and Inn. The company has access to 
several mountain springs of freestone and 
chalybeate waters, from which to get an 
abundant water supply, and lithia water will 
robably be furnished to guests at the hotel 
ree of charge. 

Finally tron what he has seen and heard 
of this property, the writer feels perfectly 
satisfied that, taking it all in all, no similar 
enterprise ever started in this State has of- 
fered superior inducements to investors, nor 
a surer prospect of reaping a rich harvest of 


profits. 
GOL Debentures issued by 
this Company make 


as safe an investment as is possible. 





Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates, 


Let us tell you what we can do 
for you for an investment either 
in bonds or loans, 


Assets April 30, 1889, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. OnMssy, A. L. Ornmspy. 2 Vice- 
Pr H. K. Summons, § Prest’s. 
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FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8% 9,%,10 %. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 













But this will be decided by a vote of the 


STATEs WASHINGTON 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 42, NO. 12 








FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co, 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY | 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital &tecu 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent opnm . 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Fails r.op- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same vasis ar parties 
who purchased in large lots, ana navicrg your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties unoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls. South Dakota. 


MERRILL TRUST co. 


CITY 
(anposeting to ye aetna Investment Merrit of the 


Ness County Bank and N. r~ 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
Placed on Kansas 


1% FIRST MORTGAGES: 





Fully Guaranteed. 





NESS COUNTY 


tions, rarely 
ceeding 25 percent 
of actual value. 
EASTERN OFFICE 
113 Devonshire St. 
BOosTON 





The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado yy 
list of Denver Real Estate B ; buys and —- 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, Counter, and State 
Bonds and Warrants ; DG ne long and short a 
Loans; pays 6 i Gen on 3 7 per 
cent. on 6 mon Sper AW on an months’ time de- 


its. 
PReranances : :—City National Bank, Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, Denver. Colo. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Johnston, Turner & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL BROKERS 


(Successors to H. L. Johnson & Co. 
Established 1879), 


KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, - 


fonii&s 


Eastern people are always 
interested in western life when 
they sce it. Also when they 
read about it, if the tale be a 
good one. 

We are glad to send a true 
one, at least, on lending money; 
and that includes everything. 











Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Send for circulars to 
H. PARMENTER, 


Wx 
General 








Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income ho a 6 
per cent per 
cent with one half 


the profits. 
bhai 5 Ganon on 


: MONEY | 
Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., RB, G. Dun 
&Co., John V. Farweil & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 
Rank, Chicago, Correspondence solicited. 
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L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Sruan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 











HON. ROBERT L. TAYLOR, Governor of Tennessee 


Presid the SOUTH TEN- 
NESSEE LAND D “COMPANY. wh hich controls one Mt 
the suburbs of Chatt where the i 
boom of rho am ie taking piace. The su 
H LOWELL, and is already a pelt 
* modern ok 5 m 
jue 
share) can be had fo for $1 $15. 00 per goa i oon. 
ticulars are furnished on appiication to 
LAWRENCE §. MOTT & CO., 115 Broadway, N. Y., or 
F. W. Prescott & Co., 54 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 o § per cent. Debent 
leposit of 

















tors, e 
pFRANE R R. JOHNON, New York Agent, 31-33 
ri 





‘| THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX COITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We ‘also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
Dy eter oe tua pot tie Pattod Staten ant Coe 
from Bul alo and ‘ap "So ILS Pater oe 
pera a yo a epee See 





ef seny TEN THOU- 
bh insures 





mAs DOUBLED in 
ation in TWO YEA 
yy in 1888, AY ~ in Mie 
29,840. gy a ag Fe — << the 
souri River (emplo: oving Ly) ree of 
smelters in the world (cml; = 1,800 ua 
scores of other p ry actu ag inter 
olen. ye Ly AN to dy $700, Has 
five great ms. We solicit mene 
ence with a mp tye have money to invest. 
estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in py wove 
of its size and opporsan nities in the United Sta 
HARD & McCLEES, Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


Wee eivertiocmante Pag Agr ot o? or less 
be published under heading, i 
nie only, -_ 50 cents a week. 
cents a week 1s charged for each nerd 40 in 
excess of forty. 


A Yay seep DOG.—If you want one of an 
at any price write to Percy C. Ohl, 50 Br 
9 New York City. 


PARIS, FRANCE.—A French family, highly 
recommended by ay will receive a few 

ny Central French conversa 
boy i excellent table. Madame Cézaire, 


A LADY of experience desires a situation as — 
dent or daily go er erness in a school or f 
ma. glish, ee music, 
ments of 


and radi. 
Latin. Reference A 
T., No. 8,109, or Sree of Christian Uni nion. 


ddress 


WANTED -Bya young meeateie of experience, a posi- 
tion as companion or attendant upon a nervous 
invalid lady moins, ts to California. ould go as 
nurse to a chi dress Miss E. A. M., 23132 

roadway, ve Med Mass, 


TWO LADIES, engaged in an independent busi- 
ness, desire to eS — - ee in their for 
come specialty © that can ir office. 
Address J P. C., Laie wine tH Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A TEACHER would receive in her pleasant home 

ladies wishing to study music or art, 

or two girls, under fourteen, in connection with 

her & school. Highest reference given. Mrs. 
268 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. 


WANTED -A housekeeper for a hospital with 
—_ sixty beds; to have entire charge of all the 
ti yng ny ep 

c departmen oly as oroug. - 
ess woman will do. / ddress, giving reference, 

ME R. H., 63 Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J. 


A CANADIAN LADY holding a good teacher’s 
certificate, and having had some experience asa 
teacher, desires a position in a young ladies’ 

school. glizh only. ous Teacher, P. O. 

Box 221, Brookville, 


A FAMILY OF THREE-—busband, wife, and 
a ppt out of town, would like to meet 
wi small family who bse share their home 
in the ys with them for the winter. abi, would 
take charge of poe oe) if agreeable. The 
daughter is an accomplished musician. - 
roval interview is Genired. Address C. G. kt, 
2,641, P. O., City. 


FOR SALE-A drug store in Ashtabula, Ohio. 
The store has been long established. Ashtabula 
is a prominent iron ore point on Lake Erie, and is 
steadily growing in population ont ‘enterprise 
Address P. O. Box 422 Ashtabula, Ohi 


WILL ANY PARTIES wishing the services of 
an experienced lady teacher correspond with the 
undersigned? Qualifications, higher English. 
Frevch, German, and instrumental music. Ad- 
a Laterature, No. 8,145, office of The Christian 

nion. 


mat- = RENT-—In Santa Barbara, Cal., for one or two 


Zeon’ 

m 3 ex- 
tensive lawn, shade, flowers, fruit, tennis court, 
stables. Two competent Sveti porsras remeia 
if desired. Can refer in many Eastern cities to 

ies familiar with the ‘house and to W. H. 
road F & Co. 5 —— Avenue, apna 
where photograph can be seen. otographs an 
details also sent to bona fide a applicants | by the 
owner, John Rice, 230 West Victoria Stree 








ESIRABLE one to b— singly o1 
in the BLBLE HOUSE, Astor Place, 
heat. © electric ett elevators, and all apatite con 
veniences. Rents moderate 
WILLIAM nae. Treasurer, 


Bible House. 


in omen, 
ith stea: 





ANDREWS W’F’G Co., 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL SEATING, 
OFFICE FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
74-76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 





STAMMERING, 


And all perene. defects of h thoroughly cor- 

rected. onials from eminent 

= and mand Pulls, addrese on Samco SCHOOL FOR 
Mth 8t., N. Y. 


175.00 #0 to $250.00 M ing for us. Foreoan pre work. 
Bide. is “008 fon im towns and cities. 














For other Educational Advertise- 
_ ments see first page. 





New York, New York, 6 & 8 East Fifty-third St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 
Miss Jus @. ] G. MoAtuts' 


Sylvanus 
year begins Octo 


New Yor«, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 
ee BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM. 
INARY. Boarding = Day School f 
4(th year, Opens Sept. 25. Students ad ‘ya 
college. Address for circulars, eT mtague St. 


Heed, who cont 
“ie who continues as 








New York, New York City. 
Yat vaneere OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORKE.-LAW SCHOOL. 
The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1890, 
For catalogues, etc., apply to Prof. I. F. Russxx1, 
Equitable Building. 120 Broadway, New York. 


Onto, Painesville. 
TA ERIE SEMINARY.- Location 
rie a and. — bgme 9 of study liberal 
ber 10, 1 1890. Cpe te Puecea 
Onto, Columbus. 
Om STATE UNIVERSITY. 








Liberal Endowment. 
Thirty-five Professors and Assistants. 
Nine well-equipped Laboratories. 


Information sent on application. 





PennsYLvAniA, Philadelphia. 
N ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Address Heap Masrer, Lock Box 7 785, Philadelphia 
P. O., Penn. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford. 


HA VERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
Bchool. Reopens September 24, 1890. Boys 
thoroughly oo for the best colleges and tech- 
nical schoo 4 grounds; large gymnasium ; 
healthful ra. ation oft a A pupils taken as 
ers the families of masters and 
teachers, for special care and Boa. For circu- 
lars address CuartesS Crosman, Henry N. Hoxie, 
ead Masters. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
>. BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 


AND COLLEG 
SCHOOL, i” Girls will reopen Bept. 30. 
Miss F LORENCE fiowe 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
M2PRAVIAN SEMINARY FOR 
Youn LADIES. A century’s 


experience 
combined with best modern methods, affords. 2 
tional tecilitics equaled by few and excelled on 





Vermont, Saxton’s River. 


‘VERMONT ACADEMY 
Sends Students this year to Seven Colleges. 

There is no question but it is one of the most desir- 
able schools east of the Mississippi River. 

Fall term begins Sept. 10. 

For Catalogues and information, send to 

Vermont ACADEMY, 
Saxton’s River. 


407 Massachusetts Avenue 
ourteenth Street. 





Wasmneron, D. C., 
and 1,212 and 1,214 

IN saosin wn INSTITUTE. —Select 
and Day School for Y and 


jum complete. 
ane Wvilegea of bom Address 
- Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D. Caza... 


I Cieiornaan. 

IN,& 
Under best Feschee in class and private atone. 
uition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Spoaset, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. locution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, ate! Piano and Organ Tuning. 
BEAUTIF OME for Young Lady Stu- 
dents. Calendar res a aan begins Sept. 11, 1890. 
Franklin Sq., Se Mass, a th RY ; 

















Railways and Pleasure Resorts of America 


HE Publisher will send to any reader of 

The Christian Union on application, 
without charge, the Time Table or De- 
scriptive Pamphlet of any Railway or 
Steamship Line, or the Circular of any Pleasure 
or Health Resort, or of any Hotel, in America. 
This service is rendered without charge, in the 
interest of healthful travel and recreation. 








SEPTEMBER 18, 1890. 











Motto for the Week: 


“Work, waiting.” 








Between Us. 


OR some folks it is easy to work and hard to 
wait. The strength of others is to sit still, 
waiting for something to turn up. The suc- 
cessful man works, waiting. It is well to 
work. There is sometimes an excuse for 

waiting without action. To work waiting is the rule 
of successful achievement. This is a brief discourse, 
but it exhausts the subject without exhausting the reader 
—which is more than can be said of some discourses. 


* 
* * 


The announcement of our Recreation Dep»rtment, 
published last week for the first time, has called out 
instant and appreciative response from subscribers at 
widely separated points. Let it be understood that we 
offer the time-table of any railway, or the circular of any 
pleasure resort in America, to the subscriber who asks 
for it by postal card or otherwise. There is no charge 
for this service, which we render in the interest of 
healthful recreation. 





* 
we 

Scientific men are often put out by the absurdities 
and the sciolism of newspaper talk about scientific sub- 
jects. Professor Frank Waldo, in a pungent article on 
“ Newspaper Science,” soon to be published in this 
paper, writes sharply and with amusing illustrations 
on this topic. Under the classes of matter written by 
pseudo-scientists, and which any scientific paper would 
throw in the waste-basket, but which is eagerly ac- 
cepted by the daily papers, he mentions “long range” 
weather predietions, future devastating storms, original 
theories about the causes of phenomena already satis- 
factorily accounted for, and fantastic explanations of 
phenomena whose causes have not yet been touched by 
our foremost scientists. Professor Waldo makes the 
very sensible suggestion that, as it is evident that news- 
paper readers eagerly welcome popular science, it 
would be profitable in the end for the newspapers to 
secure articles on that topic from men who are com- 
petent to write them, rather than to depend on the fer- 
tile imagination of the average space writer. 

* Ka cd 

Among distinctively literary papers which the editors 
hope to use very soon are : One on “ Lowell’s Religious 
Poetry,” by Mr. Rollo Ogden, in which an instructive 
study is made of this special branch of the poet’s 
verse; a very complete review of recent literary move- 
ments in Germany, bythe Countess Krockow; an amus- 
ing description of a Buddhist Catechism, by Joel Ben- 
ton; some facetie called “A Literary Diet,” by the 
humorist Mr. J. K. Bangs; and, of course, more of 
Austin Dobson’s graceful papers. 

« * « 

During the coming year The Christian Union will 
furnish its readers a large number of what we feel 
confident will prove to be brightly written and readable 
descriptive articles. Among those of this character 
which are marked for very early use, we have one by 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, on the Isle of Wight ; two 
or three by Mr.G. W. W. Houghton, giving in a popular 
and amusing way sketches of ‘‘ Modern Athens ;” one 
by Ernest Ingersoll, aptly entitled Color Notes from 
Montana ;” and two or three by Edgar Mayhew Bacon, 
whose Bermuda and Bahama letters we have reason to 
believe were among the best-liked travel sketches we 
have printed of late years; also one or more further 
letters from President D.C. Gilman, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, who writes from the far eastern and 


southern portions of Europe, and from Africa. 


* 
= * 


Advertisements for the special City Number of The 
Christian Union, to be issued October 2, should be sent 
in as early as possible—not later than September 29, in 
any event. 


* 
* * 

Your next summer’s vacation may be paid for by 

pleasant work this fall. Organized effort in any live 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


town may secure a European tour for your pastor. 
Write to the publisher for particulars. 








A JSournalist-Poet. 


Charles Mackay, LL.D., the author of our “poem 
for the week,” was born in Perth, Scotland, in 1812, 
but was educated in London, where he long lived as an 
influential journalist and a popular poet and miscel- 
laneous writer. He was at one time editor-in-chief of 
the famous “ Illustrated London News.” He is per- 
haps better known by his 





‘** Cheer, boys, cheer !”’ 
than by anything else from his facile and fertile pen. 
He is not much read or quoted now, but in his prime 
‘“* Chambers’s Journal ” said of his poems, “ Finer speci- 
mens of elevated lyrical poetry have not appeared since 
Campbell produced his inimitable war odes.” He died 
somewhat over a year ago. 








Now— 
Is the time to renew your subscription, if the yellow 
label shows that it is near expiration. 


NOW 
you can, better than ever again, send us the names 
of half a dozen friends who would appreciate 
The Christian Union. We’ll be just as prompt in 
responding with a sample copy to each one. 


NOW 
sit down quickly, and send the last Christian Union 
to one of the shut-in ones who could not see it but 
for your kindness. ? 


NOW 
begin to plan for sending your pastor to Europe 
next summer as a member of The Christian Union 
party. We’ll pay all the cost in return for your 
service in securing new subscribers. 


NOW 
tell your friend not a subscriber that he may have 
The Christian Union for twenty-one weeks, if he 
will send his address and a one-dollar bill to this 
office. 


National Good Looks. 


If “good looks” are commendable, desirable, and 
striven for in the breeding of horses, cattle, and dogs, why 
are they not to be sought for in families or in a nation? 
The old saying avers that “fine feathers do not make 
fine birds;” but, on the contrary, I learned the other 
day from a breeder and raiser of fine poultry that “ feath- 
ers and points” are the two things that count in prize- 
winning chickens. On this point—whether national 
good looks are to be aimed for and obtained—we rather 
sympathize with the New York “Commercial Adver- 
tiser” in its debate with the London “Spectator,” al- 
though it does not seem to us to emphasize enough the 
importance of systematic physical education and exer- 
cise : 


“The ‘Spectator’ says that: ‘Just ‘as no man by 
taking thought can add acubit to his stature, so no ex- 
tent of culture, even if continued for generations, can 
make straight hair wave, or reduce high cheek bones, 
or cut away a hanging lower lip, or refine that most 
frequent of drawbacks, a cheek without contour.’ 
This position it fortifies not only by dwelling upon the 
commonness of the faces of most princesses, but by 
urging that the nations which are intellectually superior 
are not, as a rule, the best looking. ‘The most beauti- 
ful black race in Africa, a tribe in Nyassaland, on 
whose looks even missionaries grow eloquent, are as 
ignorant as fishes, and, though they have discovered the 
use of fire, have never risen to the conception of clothes 
of any kind. ‘The keenest race in Asia, the Chinese, 
is decidedly the ugliest of civilized mankind. The Cir- 
cassians, who know nothing and are rather stupid, are 
physically a faultless race, far more so than the Ger- 
mans, who, though the best-trained people in the world, 
display a marked communness of feature, as if the 
great sculptor, nature, had used good clay, but had 
taken no trouble about the modeling. Some of the 
very ablest among them belong to the flat-nosed, puffy- 
cheeked, loose-lipped variety. 

“ From the ‘Spectator’s’ conclusion we beg leave 
to dissent. As regards individuals and as regards 
nations, good looks and good intellects generally go 
together. The individual, by taking thought, can add 
to his looks, though it must not be by ‘taking 
thought’ about the good looks. A nation, by taking 
thought, can add to its good looks. It has always 
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seemed to us a legitimate object of national ambition 
that America should become the best-looking nation in 
the world, as well as the biggest, strongest, and freest. 

_ “The most subtle thinkers in Asia, the Hindus, are 
also the finest-looking people in Asia. The most brill- 
iant people in Europe, the Greeks, are also, as a race, 
the most beautiful. The Germans are so far from be- 
ing the best-trained people in Europe that their 
heaviness of face is simply the outward symbol of the 
inward qualities. As regards strength and alertness 
of thought upon the subjects which concern the mass 
of people—how the government shall be managed, how 
work shall be done, how social relations shall be regu- 
lated—they are by no means the equals’of the Eng- 
lish. There is as great a difference in intellectual 
training between the two people as there is in their 
faces. 

“ Bat what is most to the point is the fact that the 
American nation is conspicuously better looking than 
it was three generations ago. European travelers used 
to comment upon the physical deterioration of the 
English race, and to note nothing except leanness, 
angularity, dyspeptic sallowness of complexion, and a 
general uncouthness which they could not associate 
with high intellectual and moral qualities. American 
writers tacitly acknowledged the justice of this eriti- 
cism. Poor Richard asked: ‘ Maids of America, who 
gave you bad teeth ?’ and answered : ‘ Hot dumplings 
and frozen apples.’ This answer of Franklin’s without 
doubt revealed the chief cause of American homeliness. 
Bad food, badly cooked, made fine faces impossible. 
At the present time foreign travelers note the very 
opposite qualities. A century of better physical con- 
ditions and intellectual culture has made the American 
people seem to foreigners notably good looking. There 
is no reason why, by the further spread of physical 
comfort and intellectual culture, we should not become 
the finest-looking people the world has ever seen.” 


Poem for the Week. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


By CHARLES Mackay. 











A traveler through a dusty road strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, and grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade, at evening time, to breathe its early 
vows ; 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to rest beneath its 
boughs; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, the birds sweet music 
bore ; 

It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore, 


A little spring had lost its way amid the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary men might 
turn; 

He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that toil 
might drink. 

He passed again, and, lo! the well, by summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and saved a life 
beside. 

A dreamer dropped a random thought ; ’twas old, and yet 
*twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, and, lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 

The thought was small ; its issue great ; a watch-fire on th 
hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown and cheers the valley still ! 

A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown—a transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust ; it saved a soul from death. 

Ogerm! O fount! Oword of love! O thought at random 
cast ! . 

Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the last. 


- (From Bryant’s ** Library of Poetry and Song,’’ published by Furds, 
Howard & Hulbert. 


e 








Cheer Up, Pessimists / 





Even to the most optimistic tnere are times when 
half the world seems hard and unsympathetic and the 
other half graceless and without gratitude. At such 
a time the following letter, clipped from the Boston 
“ Globe,” is most cheerful reading. We hardly know 
which is the more delightful, the spirit it displays of 
doing a favor for one absolutely unknown, or that of 
making effort to express a gratitude so earnest that it 
finds its expression in a very novel and yet a most 
pleasing way : 

“THANKS AN UNKNOWN, 

“ To the Editor of The Globe: Please allow me to ex- 
press my thanks to some unknown person for a favor 
done me. Last week I inclosed $10 im a letter to my 
mother. While going to the office to register it I lost 
it, but some good honest person found it, stamped and 
mailed it, and it was received all right. Whoever it 
was has the sincere and heartfelt thanks of a poor work- 
ing girl. ANNA.” 
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“ ARBUTUS.” 


May I say in connection with this sub- 
ject that a discussion took place in the 
newspapers some time ago, in which the 
use of the word as pronounced arbutus 
was advocated, as distinguishing the 
Epigea repens, for which it was employed, 
from the genuine arbutus. The epigea 
is not an arbutus, nor anything like it ; 
and it would be much better for poets 
not to use the name at all in connection 
with it. “Ground laurel” is equally 
senseless. The best common name to 
use in poetry or prose is “mayflower.” 
If it be objected that this, too, is borrowed, 
as the English call hawthorn “ may- 
flower,” I think it may fairly be replied 
that, as they usually employ the con- 
tracted form of “ may,” as the hawthorn 
has one excellent common name of its 
own, and as the epigea is a purely Amer- 
ican plant, inseparably connected with 
the first anxious springs of the Plymouth 
colonists and with the immortal name of 
the vessel which brought them, we have 
a fair right to use it as a matter of senti- 
ment. It is, perhaps, too limited in area, 
too transitory in bloom, and too difficult 
of cultivation to compete with the 
sturdier, commoner, more _ available 
golden-rod as a national flower ; but it 
might well be considered as a special 
emblem of New England.—[A. P. B., in 
“ Christian Register.” 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


The ring 7 ne me Annual Meeting of the 
American issionary Aszociation will be 
held in the Edwards Church, Northampton, 
Mass., October 21-23. The meeting will open 
promptly at 3 o’clock p.m., Ootober 21. 
On Tuesday evening the annual sermon will 
be wep by the Rey. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
D.D., of Chicago, Ill. The people of North- 
ampton offer entertainment to the officers, 
life members, and delegates of the Associa- 
tion. Those of the above classes purposing 
to be present and wishing entertainment are 
requested to write to the Rev. Isaac Clark, 
Northampton, Mass. They would be glad to 
entertain all others who may wish to attend 
the meeting, but they are unable to enlarge 
the invitation. Notices of railway reductions 
will appear later. 





SEPTEMBER VACATION PLEASURE TOURS. 


Realizing that thousands, through either 
choice or necessity, have postponed their va- 
eations until this the pleasantest month in 
the year for pleasure travel, the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company 
begs to announce that it will continue until 
September 30 the sale of Summer Excursion 
Tickets at reduced rates, embracing tours to 
all the principal mountain, river, lake, and 
seashore resorts of America. Principal ticket 
offices: 413, 785, 942,1 Broadway, 12 Park 
Place. 53 West 125th Street, 138th Street, and 
Grand Central Station, New York ; 333 Wash- 
ington Street, 726 Fulton Street, 390 Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


THREE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., 
will sell, on ‘Tuesdays, September 9 and 23, 
and October 14, Harvest Excursion Tickets 
at Half Rates to points in the Farming Re- 
gions of the West, Southwest, and North- 
west. Limit, thirty days. For circular giv- 
ing details concerning tickets, rates, time of 
trains, ete., and for descriptive land folder, 
call on your ticket agent, or address P. 8. 
Eustis, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. | 


Congress has decided not to pass a force 
bill, but every housewife admits the force of 
the statement that the Empire Wringer does 
more for the comfort and pleasure of the 
household than any other single article used 
in the domestic circle. Ordinary wringers 
tear clothing and pull off buttons. The Em- 
pire Wringer wrings clothes dry, leaving the 
garment intact. It is false economy to buy 
any other than the Empire, which is sold by 
all dealers. 








Asa draper of the human form who car- 
ries artistic taste and scientific skill to his 
eraft, Mr. E. O. Thompson needs no intro- 
duction. 

Men of mark number among those who 
patronize his establishment, No. 245 Broad- 
way. Mr. Thompson declares himself fully 
prepared with new fall goods of his own im- 
portation to meet the demand and gratify the 
wishes of those who seek refined exclusive- 
ness as well as economy in covering their an- 
atomy. 


Perhaps the finest example of the modern 
hotel is found in the Buckingham, New York. 
In a city where the peculiar and progressive 
science of hotel-keeping is carried to such 
perfection, it speaks well for a house to be 
singled out as especially possessed of every 
requisite for luxurious living. With people 
of wealth and refinement the Buckingham 
is deservedly an immense favorite. . . . The 
restaurant is most tastefully arranged and 
the cuisine unexcelled.—[Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 





THE BELLS OF JAPAN. 


The bells of Japan are among its love- 
liest possessions. One of the sweetest of 
them rang out many times every day into 
the waiting air in this far-away little city. 
Its tone was intensely thrilling and pa- 
thetic. The bells are not sounded by a 
clapper within, bit are struck from the 
outside by a sort of wooden arm or 
battering-ram. Being withdrawn to the 
proper distance, and released, it strikes 
the bell once ; and the strokes are allowed 
to succeed one another only with a digni- 
fied and stately regularity. Tradition 
says the finest bells have much silver in 
their composition, which may account for 
their deep and wonderful sweetness. 
Whether this be so or not, the bells make 
a profound impression upon all sensitive 
or musical organizations, heretofore ac- 
customed tothe more discordant church 
bells of a newer civilization.—[St. Nicho- 
las. 








—A bishop—Biskop Wilberforce or 
the Bishop of Peterborough, we presume 
—sitting next to a lady at table, asked 
her, “ Do you know what is the greatest 
trouble a bishop has?” All sorts of 
answers were suggested ; at last the prel- 
ate said: “The greatest trouble a bishop 
has is to keep his napkin from slipping 
down over his silk apron when he is at 
dinner !” 








Makes the Dirt Fly 
—Pearline. It does it about 
as easily as a horse can hoist 
his heels. It does it with per- 
fect safety to everything that 
may be washed orcleaned. It 
is needed in the laundry, the 
kitchen, the parlor, and the 
bath. Pearlinedoes what soap 
leaves undone; when you know 
what it does, you will know 
what to do. 

‘irst quality goods do not re- 


Beware *« 
uire such desperate methods 


q 
to sellthem. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only by 
206 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


of imitations which are being 
veddled from door to door 
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SAFE, HING. Ss 
PuRISH Ee LiclO¥t. 


FOOD 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DIETETIC PREPARATION FOR 
NURSING MOTHERS,INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 


“CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS AND 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES.PROVE 


MERITED SUCCESS. 


Ron sy pRussists) Jonn CaARLE & SONS-NEWYORK 








Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 





DEUTSCH & Ce, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 220 STREET 
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BELLEVUE HOUSE, 


Intervale, North Conway, N. H. 


Enlarged to double its former capacity; now ac- 
commodates over 100 guests. The interior is tasteful, 
with hard-wood floors, open fireplaces, comfortable 
chambers, with beds furnished with woven-wire and 
hair mattresses; baths and running water on every 
floor. 300 feet of piazza command views of the Saco, 
White Mountain Range, and neighboring hills. Good 
livery in connection. 

JOHN A. BARNES’ SONS, Proprietors, 
P. O. address, Intervale, N. H. 


WINTER SANA TORI 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, in the great pine belt of 
New Jersey. Turkish, man, é. salt, iron, sul- 
phur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms ; hot-air inhalations ; mas- 
m fireplaces ; sun parlor; electric bells ; 
Spin from) October 1 ¢3 June 1, with oF 
and cream. m from October une 1, with or 
without treatment. Address H. J. Catz, M.D 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


= BANNER 
LAMP. 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 
® Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy. 


Gives A STEADY WHITE 
LiGHT. 

SuPERIOR IN WoRKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp of 
equal merit, Several 
attractive styles, 

Mew Ask your dealer for it. 

Take no Other.“ 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 














“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM TH! 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 





Fett eee oe aa 

wim To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 

CHE ATAME ea. A TRIAL ORDER 

~ of 334 pounds of Fine Tea,either 

Oolong, Japan, Impzrial. Gun- 

wder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 

ae —- or Bun San 

op, sent by mail on receipt 0; 

(amrany i $2.00. Be particular and state 

what kind of Tea you want. 

Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 

our celebrated Teas, Coffees, and Baking Powder 

full particulars address THE GREAT AMERI€AN 

TEA CO., 31 and 32 Vesey 8t..N. Y. P.O. Box 89. 





Every Good 


“ Never.Break” Bteel 
SON SUPPLY 00.,Cieveland, Ohio. 


should at once send tor 
Cooking 


on 
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Fact and Rumor. 


—Queen Victoria’s family circle now 
numbers fifty living descendants, includ- 
ing sons and daughters, grandsons and 
granddaughters, gg sree and 
great-granddaughters. Besides these she 
has four sons-in-law, four daughters-in- 
law, five grandsous-in-law, and one grand- 
daughter-in-law. The Queen has lost one 
son and one daughter, five grandsons, one 
granddaughter, one great-grandson, and 
one son-in-law. If these were living her 
family circle would number seventy- 
four. 

—The “after-glows ” which became 
nearly extinct last winter have again be- 
come very apparent to observers, in West- 
ern Europe at least. At Moncalieri, and in 
other parts of Italy and Sicily also, they 
became very intense toward the end of 
May. ; a 

' —There is a man in our town and he 





“is wondrous wise ; whene’er he writes 


the printer man he dotteth all his i’s. 
And when he’s dotted all of them with 
great sang froid and ease, he punctuates 
each paragraph, and crosses all his t’s. 
Upon one side alone he writes, and never 
rolls his leaves ; and from the man of ink 
a smile and mark “insert” receives. 
And when a question he doth ask (taught 
wisely he hath been), he doth the goodly 
penny stamp, for postage back, put in. 
—[Artist Printer. 

—The census returns will show a most 
encouraging growth of Southern cities, 
and will be substantially as follows: 
Louisville has grown from 123,000 pop- 
ulation in 1880 to 180,000 ; Memphis 
from 33,000 to 64,000, Nashville from 
43.000 to 75,000, Atlanta from 37,000 to 
65,000, Savannah from 30,000 to 43,000, 
Dallas from 10,000 to 39,000, Galveston 
from 22,000 to 35,000, Chattanooga from 
13,000 to 30,000, Birmingham from 3,000 
to 27,000. 

—It is estimated that 162,987 volumes 
have been added to the college libraries 
of the United States during the past 
year, making the‘total number of volumes 
in such libraries 2,883,498. 

—A Reasonable Suggestion.—“* Why 
do they publish so many dialect stories in 
the magazines?” ‘“ Because it saves the 
proof-reader the trouble of correcting the 
spelling.” 

—Under the name of the Independent 
State of Congo its government was organ- 
ized after the most approved methods of 
Belgian administration, and it entered 
fully equipped into the family of nations. 
There is within its area, which is thirty- 
three times that of Belgium, a population 
of 450 whites, about one-half State 
officials and employees, and the estimated 
number of natives within its borders is 
about 40,000,000 ; aud in the whole Congo 
basin is estimated at about 50,000,000. 
Africa is about three times the area of 
Europe, or 12,000,000 square miles, and 
some writers estimate it to contain about 
an equal population—325,000,000 souls. 
—[Forum. 

—One afternoon last week a London 
theater, the Shaftesbury, was filled— 
boxes, stalls, and baleony—by an audience 
of white-chokered clergymen and their 
families, gathered there by invitation to 
witness a representation of “Judah.” It 
is reported that the reverend gentlemen 
and their womenkind appeared to enjoy 
the play, laughing and applauding heart- 
ily at the proper places, but that they 
didn’t chat as the laity are accustomed 
to do between the acts, preferring to 
listen to the orchestra. At the close 
they called Mr. Willard, the “ Judah 
Llewellyn” of the cast, before the curtain. 
He said that out of 1,200 clergymen who 
had received and acknowledged invita- 
tions to be present, only eight had re- 
fused to attend the performance because 
of conscientious scruples against theater- 
going, and he very correctly remarked 
that even twenty years ago such an audi- 
ence in a playhouse as he saw before him 
would have been “ impossible.”—[Hart- 
ford Courant. 

—A man from Woonsocket, obliged to 
visit Boston on business, timed his trip so 
as to be able to hear Mark Twain lecture 
at Tremont Temple. By some misun- 
derstanding he mistook the day, and 
happened in on one of Mr. Joseph Cook’s 
lectures. He listened to the long dis- 
course without discovering his mistake, 
thinking all the time that the lecturer 


was the famous humorist. On his re- 
turn to Woonsocket, his family questioned 
him as to the lecture. “‘ Were it funny ?” 
was asked. ‘“ Wall,” slowly replied the 
traveler, “it was funny, but it warn’t so 
desperate funny !”—[Ex. 

—A certain preacher discoursing upon 
the degeneracy of the times natealched 
his audience by exclaiming : “ But how 
can this be wondered at when we daily 
see little children running about the 
streets blaspheming their Creator before 
they can either walk or speak ?” 

—A good story is told on Judge H. G. 
Struve, onefof the{prominent citizens of 
Seattle. While the great fire was rag- 
ing he rushed up into his office to save 
some of his most valuable bocks. It is 
well known that he had accumulated a 
vast amount of material which he pur- 
posed working up into a history of Wash- 
ington. This material and some of his 
books were very precious to him. So, as 
the fire came sweeping down toward his 
office, he rushed upstairs and began to 
select the books most valuable. “ Ah, 
this one I will save. No, I guess this 
one is more valuable.” Thus he hesitated, 
and among his many books, all of which 
were dear to him, he was unable to de- 
cide which ones to save. Just then the 
eries of firemen were raised, and the 
Judge was urged to come down and save 
his life. Being thoroughly alarmed and 
still undecided, he turned and grabbed 
the first book in reach and rushed out of 
the building. Reaching the pavement, he 
found he had saved—the city directory. 

—Matthew Arnold’s conclusions on 
the condition of his fellow-countrymen 
savored of pessimism. He pronounced 
the upper classes materialistic,*the mid- 
dle classes vulgar, and the lower classes 
brutal. This reminds one of thelelegy 
on a deceased Irishman by Lever: “ He 
loved his country, and it was a treat to 
hear him praise it. ‘Ah!’ he would say, 
‘there’s but one blot on her—thejjudges 
is rogues, the government’s rogues, the 
grand jury’s rogues, and the people is 
villains !’”’—[London Truth. 








THE FAITH OF A SCIENTIST. 


I believe the record to be a divine rec- 
ord. I believe not only the first verse to 
be true, but each verse to be worthy of 
its place in the Bible. I would not sep- 
arate this first verse from its pronounced 
theism, and call the next an adapted 
fable, meaning thereby that it is little 
worth ‘studying and interpreting ; for I 
find no evidence of this in the chapter 
itself, which has God’s approbation 
stamped on each‘day’s work, nor in the 
events announced when viewed with the 
aid of modern science. If the narrative 
must be regarded as one of several docu- 
ments that were compiled to make up 
the early portion of the Bible, as some 
Biblical scholars hold, I would still claim 
for it a place among the earliest and 
most extraordinary of historical records, 
and none the less divine, none the less 
worthy of study 

The degree of accordance between sci- 
ence and the Bible which has been made 
out should satisfy us of the divine origin 
both of nature and the Bible. If one in 
origin, they should be in essential har- 
mony, and not apart in “ cosmogonic 
ideas;” and so they proved to be. The 
events of creation recorded in Genesis 
were known only to the Creator; and the 
stately review of the ages making the in- 
troduction to the Bible stands there as 
the impress of the divine hand on the 
first leaf of the sacred book. The leaf 
carries the history, in sublime announce- 
ments, onward to man ; and then man in 
his relations to his Maker, man’s duty and 
destiny, become the absorbing themes. 

Nature has her words of hope. For if 
myriads of ages were used in perfecting 
a single sphere in space, and fitting it for 
its final purpose, and countless tribes of 
animals lived and died before the series 
reached a living soul, man has reason to 
believe that this noblest form of life, 


‘| whose likeness to the Eternal One is such 


that he is able to interpret and utilize his 
laws, and find delight in the beauty and 
wisdom of his works, will not, after a 
few short hours, be blotted out forever. 
But the sure word of prophecy is given 
him in the sacred book which came as a 
sequel to the volume of nature to be man’s 
special guide to life and immortality.— 





[Professor Dana, of Yale. 


For Wom en GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. It produces the rapid effect of a LAROCH ’ 


| 
stimulant, without the injurious reaction | E's 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent | 5 


increase of strength and vigor, both of mind CONTAINING 


d body. 
a I fina Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have Tn) 7 Peruvian Bark and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


needed for along time. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
Endorsed npthe Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the Best Remedy for 


= I ne ee Fa trouble has been a low 
s 0 e 5 i i ae 
Lena O'Connor, 1 Vernon st, Boston, Mass LOSS of APPETITE, 
es ave been a victim for the past two FEVER and AGUE: 
’ 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
_ Some six months since I began to use 
Ss remedy, and am greatly benefited.” — An ex 
4 *xperience of 25 years in experi- 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. ng ge spars, Sawaer yeith the val- 
“ s abie ald extendec =] Ce 
7 This is to certify that I have been using of Medicine in Paris, has enaoled M 4 
: yer’s —— for some time, and it has 4} a to i, whore — 
one me a world of good. It has cured my Wi ure Detar abtainett cha tne 
not before attained), and to concen- 
—— —— ps blood, and helped me tgatet em in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
every way, an am determined to use it egree its restora ive and invixorating qualities, free 
it so long as I need such & medicine,” — from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 


Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. a. 


E. FOUGER CO., A - S. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 4 prs stedimae one . f 


PREPARED BY * 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 






Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
























SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS" 
= = © VERY.STRONG, 


| 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY, 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Influ- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. lnmediate relief obtained by using 


CANNOT SMELL. 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
Piice $1.00, he Druggists or by Mail. 


WAYS CLEAN 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 


E, K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. : Pearl a Pec, ip, MEW YORK. 
reanstek Mts Co. 94 Thempeen Sirect, N.Y.| , SEND FORPRICE List — ILLUSTRATED. ~ A 
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ich TURNS oing the work with HALF THE LABOR i i 
All -wheel Wri agers except the “EMPIRE,” do not stay in gear dant ee Wen 
Sera. aa EMPIRE I IN GEAR ALL THE TIME. and the CRANK IS NOT AT- 
Tae norts.; Requires No Oiling, Wrings Dryer, Lasts Longer, } faves, "=e, Moez 
eat purchase gear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. Never Rusts, *'Daisy’” and “Volunteer” 
ringers, Clothes Bars,etc. Agents wanted E:verywhere. c 


EMPIRE WRINGER, CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


eS. WINTER FLOWERS 


y z SCILLA CLUSI, © grand winter 
flower producing enormous clusters of 
bloom two to three feet in circumference. 








\ cm , Ts = Yes ) They are of lovely light and dark blue col- 
Fe Q PA \ 4 =— > yy ae ors and borne in such marvelous clusters 
Zé, =} é 1, Ads 7 that it makes a plant of wonderful and 
NS YZ h) 4] th) «< rebw x striking beauty. The bulbs are very large 
Cc } ‘ } —> E eG 2 = x and strong, and should be planted ina five 
e778) AN 4 7 (Yi - 4) ) or six ince pot and are absolutely sure to 
Z j/ Yj R wp bloom freely during winter, and the great 
nt: Ls oe ¢ W, 4 7) eads of bloom keep perfect for weeks. 
J y >. Z, Freezing does not harm it, and bulbs can 
We ~£ also be planted in the garden this fall for 
= blooming in early spring like Tulips. Try 
it, either for the house or garden. It fs 
sure to bloom and create a sensation, 
there being nothing among winter flowers 
which will so astonish and please all be- 
holders. Price of extra large Bulbs, sent 
at once by mail, postpaid, 20 cents each: 3 
for 50 cents; 7 for $1.00. Al: 

15 Double and Single Tulips, mixed....50c 
6 Double and Single Hyacinths, mixed.50c 

5 Named Lilies, including Bermuda 
UN EEN os dbs chuicadcdcceaiacead Ic 
25 Crocus, fine mixed sorts............. 25c 
ur “Jewel” Collection, 25 Levely 


Winter Blooming Bulbs, all named for 
only 50c postpaid 


SPECIAL OFFER ina @verytnine oan. 






ed—Scilla, Tulips, Hyacinths. Lilies, Crocus 

and Jewel Collection,in all 77 Elegant Bulbs 

CATALOGUE FREE. °vs rer! 

® ustrated 

Catalogue of Fall Bulbs and Plants is now 

ready and will be sent free to all who ask 

forit. We offer the finest stock of Hya 

ecinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, 

Ixias, Freesias, Alliums, Oxalis and other 

bulbs for winter and early spring bloom 

ing. Also hardy plants,and rare new plants 

\ for winter blooming. {* Try our winter 

y, ti, blooming Orange, Morning Glories, Black 

Y \ Calla, Orchid, etc. We also offer many new 

YW and rare fruits. Write at once; these 
= offers may not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N. Y. 


“EGER A CONDENSED FOOD | 


50 ——— ———---— 
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| fa G. W. CUMBS, Sup’t City Dispensary, Iudian- 

apolis, writes: “I have used BOVINIWNE in severe cases of 
Typhoid Fever, and have observed that it sustains the patient's 
strength better than broths, beef tea, &c., and is better b:rne by the 
stomach, being less bulky. Also in cases of Pneumonia and Diph- 
theria, where its effects are equal'y well marked; it hastens convales- 
cence, and enables the patient to better resist the disease. The im prove- 





ment is very noticeable to BOVININ Is simply the vital principles of concentrated 
P - beef, a highly condensed raw food 
the patient and relatives, palatable to the moat delicate taste. extract, 
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Abeolutel PBs 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





Benwaline and Sicilienne, 


rie and Sicilienne are espe- 
cially well adapted to the prevail- 
ing style of dress—requiring a 
heavy, /ustrous fabric to hang in 
straight folds; they are composed 
of silk and wool, and are suitable 
for the dressiest occasions, be- 
sides possessing wonderful wear- 
ing qualities. A full range of day 
and evening colors now in stock. 

Other Parisian Novelties in the 
Bengaline Department are: Tar- 
tan Plaid Siciliennes, Crepe Re- 
gence, Chinese and Japanese 
Crepes, Mousseline de Soie and 
Crepe de Chine; Black Crepe de 
Chine with colored figures in new 
designs, also in antique patterns, 
reproduced expressly for this 
house. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


THESICK ROOM | tia 





Should be per- nogE 


fectly quiet. No 
noisy, squeaky 
shoes. 
thumping up the 
stairs. A nurse 
may bec me 
spirit - like in 
her movements. 
How? By wear- 
> ing the Alf ed 


Z{& Dolge Felt Shoes| The 


\S or Slippers They 


~ are exactly right 

for the _ sick- 

room. Equally good for the serv- 

ants, whose steps so often distract. 

The mistress, also, 

invaluable. Easy, comfortable, 

durable. Ask for them, and be 

sure you get the genuine Alfred 

Dolge. Illustrated circulars of 
the sole agents, 


DANIEL GREEY & (0., 122 East 13th St. N. ¥. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





No loud | & 


si 
finds them = 





~ Actual Figures ~ 
Official Reports - 


Ba k i n g Powd ers e (leavening power.) 


Cleveland’s Superior. | Next Highest. 
(pure cream of tartar powder.) | (ammoniated powder.) 
*11.80 
*13.31 
*11.35 
*12.74 


Average: *12.30 


Cleveland’s Highest. 


Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder is by these Official 
Reports four and one-half per cent. stronger than the highest 
ammoniated baking powder; fifteen per cent. stronger than 
the next highest pure cream of tartar powder, and forty-two per 
cent. stronger than the highest alum pow der. 


*The. powder next to Cleveland’s in strength was found to contain 
ammonia. Ammonia and alum powders, no matter what their strength, are to 
be avoided, as their continued use will injure the health, 


Ohio Food Commission 

N. J. Dairy Com, (average) 

Canadian Government Report.............. 
UO. S&S. Government Report 





Superior 
Baking 
Powder 





THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 

camel ro — 

most pop- ee 
ular and 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL) 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 





- CORSET WAISTS. 


. THOUSANDS 
; NOW IN USE. 
A for Health, Keo- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrows, pao frome in- 


iHoles—wont wear out, 
rir x74 AGES— 
‘ Adults. 


RETAILERS 


everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 


\ Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


adeiensh FIELD & Co., CuHicaGco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


E RARE OPPORTUNITIES 


For visiting the productive agricult- 
ural and mineral regions and the 
thriving towns and cities of the great 
West and Northwest will be afforded 
by the Harvest Excursions via the 
Chicago and North-Western Railway, 
leaving Chicago September 9 and 23, 
and October 14. On the dates men- 
tioned, the Chicago and North-West- 
ern Railway Company will sell tickets 
from Chicago to all principal points 
lin Western Iowa, Minnesota, the Da- 
Cin- | kotas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Ida- 
ho, Colorado, and Montana, at HALF 

RATES, one fare for the round trip. 
"aa ai sa ony ee a — | The conditions of these tickets are ex- 
GumOAao, Xt. | tremely liberal, allowing thirty days 

















‘at different points. 


Definite information concerning rates, time 
of trains, etc., can be obtained on application 
| to any Ticket Agent, or by addressing 
W. A. THRALL, 

d every- | Gen’l Pass’r & Ticket Agent, C & N.-W. R’y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
hg gh en * DE enue, cor Thirty int fiom pe pS 8 


postage 10 cen ineral plate forthe in 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT ©O., | bess prevents 
10 East 15th St., New York. feautiel in appearance snd. preventa any cn 


Me hey 
por wap fe ante cusning Sine 
150 Tints Rey Ex unite Colors, Surface like Porcelain. 


lied by an 
ll PRIZE MEDALS 4 Invented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, P.CS., M.S.A., 


Inventor of Enamel Paint, 


a g and Decorating evo _= 
—Furniture, Metal Ware, W. cker Work, F. 
ete, etc. tH 40 ss b 
and 50 cents. By the 
cards. “VI 








plates. 


ENGLISH EN AMEL for return, and permitting stop over 7 


Aowncb 
Constable 3 Co, 
CARPETS 


AND 


Upholstery. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS 
now open, embracing the 
richest and most varied 

stock we have ever exhib- 


ited. 


OUR UPHOLSTERY 
STOCK is replete with the 


newest styles and colorings. 


At the same time we offer a 
large stock of CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY 


correct taste at very mod- 


in 


erate ee 


Roerteny <O 198 4 


NEW YORK. 


FISSH Os7"2 


ALL, STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
$O BENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave., cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


NEW FALL FASHION CARDS OF 
Gentlemen’s Wear 
Will be mailed to any address ‘‘free of charge.”’ 


Address E. O. THOMPSON, 
Originator and Introducer of Fashions; Also 
Merchant Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 

245 Broadway, - - - - New York. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST scnoois tores, and Bea!Toncee ARTISTIC, 
8. 8. NORTHROP. 18 Rose St.. New York, 


come EL FMR FOUNDRY. 
Best quali Copper afin By in BELLS 


Pe OM APE gLS, 


The finest qu —ag of Bells for Churches. 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for aelenne and Prices. 
CKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnaii.o. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 




















Is absolutel re and 
it is po omy 


. No Chemicals 


more than three b ne the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowrot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EastLy DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 





